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Offers Edifying 
Spiritual Oasis 


Speaker Rick Sider 
emphasizes need for 
individual sanctification 


BY BRITTANY GOHEEN 


It's tradition. Redeemer rents Camp 
Shalom’s facilities for a weekend in January, 
hires a speaker, puts out the sign-up sheet, 
and prays and plans fora fine winter retreat. It 
was a little bit disheartening this year when, a 
week and a half before the retreat, there were 
only three people signed up to attend 

But through prayer (and some good adver- 
tising!) the list filled up quickly, and a week 
later there were around 50 people signed up 
It was not a huge gathering, but that turned 
out to be an asset. The group that attended 
was comprised of people who largely did 
not know one another, but when they left 
Camp Shalom, they were a unified group of 
Christian friends 

Our speaker at 
Rick Sider, a high school teacher at Niagara 
Christian -Collegiate. during -the. year-and a 
camp “pastor” at Camp Kahquah during 
the summer. Sider is a jovial and entertain- 
ing, speaker, with a real desire for us, his lis- 


teners, to know the power of the Holy Spirit 


the winter retreat was 


in our lives 

Throughout the four main sessions from 
Friday night to Sunday morning, Sider fo- 
cussed on the theme of the human heart. On 
Saturday morning, he addressed the necessi- 
ty of discerning and listening to God’s voice 
as He speaks to us directly as well as through 
our friends. While many things in our culture 
vie for our attention and devotion, we must 
pay attention to God's voice alone. 
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cook up some fun in the kitchen at the annual Winter Retreat, held at Camp Shalom. 


The second of the main sessions addressed 
the spiritual warfare that rages in every per- 
son’s heart. Sider stated that before we fight 
for others’ hearts it is necessary to address the 
brokenness in our own hearts. If we submit to 
God rather than to the devil in our wounded- 
ness, Christ will heal our hearts (James 4:7). 

The third main session dealt with the com- 
munal aspect of spiritual warfare. As he right- 
ly testified, we cannot survive alone in this 
war, but we are in need of a “band of broth- 
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Dylon, Aram, Alaina, Christy, Paul, Samantha, Simon, and Joel brave the cold 


Atlantic. 
BY SIMON LESIEUR 


“You're having a cross-cultural experi- 
ence!!” yelled Debra Hepburn as she flailed 
her arms in excitement and praise, attempting 
to lead our group of very white students, who 
were “mostly void of rhythm and ‘soul,’ ” ina 
fiery African-American choir worship experi- 
ence. 

The song opened devotions on our last 
morning of the Overseas Ministries Study 
Center (OMSC) seminars, a two-week course 
offered at the Mercy Center in Madison, 


JENN KLASSEN 


Connecticut, where we intermingled and di- 
alogued with missionaries and students from 
Hungary, Uganda, India, Mexico, Taiwan, 
Congo, the Philippines, Scotland, and many 
other countries 

Needless to say, it is with much excitement 
that our group of 18 students, along with Dr. 
Michael Goheen, set out on January 2 for a 
ten-hour drive that would lead us to a haven- 
and labyrinth-like centre on the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean (which, some of us found out 
after the Moravians challenged us to a swim, 
is indeed very cold in January). Our two-week 


ers” who will, through prayer, fight for our 
hearts 

Sider’s message contained some very im- 
portant points, but in general, I was frustrated 
with the way his talks were permeated with 
individualism and experientialism. Sider had 
an individualistic perception of both spiritual 
warfare and our relationship with Christ and 
His Spirit. Satan and his evil forces are work- 


experience in Connecticut challenged all of us 
academically and spiritually, bringing us to a 
greater understanding of God’s mission in the 
world and of our role within the Biblical story, 
if we are to respond with obedience and faith- 
fulness. 

Every week, we were blessed by seven most 
delightful, two-hour presentations, as well 
as spaycial sayssions pertaining to missiologi- 
cal concerns, ranging from prison ministry to 
very Specific topics such as “The Growth of 
Christianity Within the South Korean Air Force 
in Light of the Conflict With North Korea.” 
Most presentations had the effect of throwing 
fuel on an already raging fire as our eyes were 
continually opened to the reality and imme- 
diacy of surrounding needs. Notable presen- 
tations included Dr. Darrell Guder’s “God's 
Glory, Human Good,” Dr. Dana Robert's 
“Gifted for Ministry: Contributions of Women 
in Mission,” Dr. Michael Goheen’s “I Am 
Making All Things New,” and Mrs. Michele 
Cumming’s “Spiritual Resources for Mission.” 

Every topic developed our understanding 
of the urgency of our situation and the vast, 
deeply rooted local and global needs of sur- 
rounding cultures. Frustrations arose within us 
at the impossibility of single-handedly saving 
the world by irrigating fields in the Philippines 
while ministering to Muslim nations, planting 
churches in New York City, becoming Greek 
Orthodox—and something about testimonio. 
Clearly though, underlying the presentations 
was a gtrong call for ecumenism, for the Body 
of Christ to unite in light of the intensifying is- 
sues facing the Church. 

While the seminars Were for the most part 
academically stimulating, the time spent be- 
tween sessions proved to be equally challeng- 


SEE “INDIVIDUAL,” PAGE 4 
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Seminar for 
Graduate School 
Hopefuls Offers 

Guidance 


Panelists discuss pros 
and cons of Redeemer 
degrees 


BY HEIDI ELLENS 


Do you recall that dreaded moment in high 
school, usually around grade 11, when you 
were called to your guidance counsellor’s of- 
fice to map out the rest of your life in a 30- 
minute session? You chose whether or not 
you would attend university or college—or 
work in your uncle’s greenhouse for another 
ten years. 

You finally made the decision to go to uni- 
versity only to discover that, by your third 
year, people begin to pester you with the same 
questions about life goals and the practical ap- 
plication of your degree in pet psychology or 
humanities. So instead of practising “would 
you like fries with that?” as you doodle your 
way through Interdisciplinary class, you now 
wonder: why not “stiper-size” my bachelor 
degree by pursuing graduate studies? 

On Wednesday, January 19, Student Life 
and the Alumni Office hosted a seminar for 
students who are enter- 
taining such questions. 
After Tim Wolfert from 
the Redeemer alumni 
office extended a warm 
welcome, John Krueger 
initiated the evening 
discussion by point- 
ing out a few reasons 
that some smart un- 
dergrads are not nec- 
essarily suited for post 
graduate studies. 

He raised some pen- 
etrating questions: Do 
you want to find ca- 
reer-related employ- 
ment or study more? 
Are your study skills 
ready for a_ greater 


the water, 
challenge? Are you a| and go for it. 
self-starter? Are you 


comfortable with com- 9 
petition? Are you will- 
ing to work to get into 
graduate school? What 
will happen to your faith? 

Krueger included these questions in an ex- 
tremely informative handout he provided for 
all those in attendance, and he posited that 
such questions are just a taste of the sort of self 
reflection that is necessary for students who 
are grappling with the issues of vocation and 
education. 

“A love for studying is at the heart of 
this question about graduate school,” said 
Krueger. “Do you love to study the way a run- 
ner loves to run?” If you are more of a sprinter, 
then you might want to consider options other 
than graduate studies. 

“There are many ways to multiply your 
gifts, and it is a given that we all participate 
in lifelong learning. This seminar is about tak- 
ing a closer look at how God has designed you 
and about getting an objective perspective on 
something that is really very subjective, name- 
ly your vocation,” Krueger continued. 

He also encouraged students to speak with 
professors about their academic experiences 
(and perhaps even buy them a coffee to show 
their appreciation). 

Krueger is happy to speak with anyone who 
is working through issues of vocation. Those 
who missed the seminar and are considering 


Get over 
your fear of 
applying, get 
your foot in 


— KARINA CURRY 
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The Varsity Basketball teams play their final home games tonight! 


Check out the action: women play at 6 p.m. and the men play at 8. 


Editorial 


BY JENNIFER WEENING 


Nearly everyone would agree 
that tolerance is a necessary charac- 
teristic in our pluralistic postmod- 
ern society. The term tolerance, 
however, is often misunderstood 
and wrongly used. The variations 
in meaning that the word carries 
for different people can result in 
much confusion and conflict. 

A widespread belief held by the 
majority of the population is that 
tolerance means the necessary ac- 
ceptance of others’ beliefs and 
opinions as equally correct or valid 
as one’s own. According to this def- 
inition, everyone must agree that 
all religions, values, opinions, and 
ideas are equally right. 

A second view of tolerance is 
quite different from the first and 
is not nearly as readily accepted. 
This definition accepts the fact 
that all people have the right to 
their own religion, values, opin- 
ions, and ideas, and that people 
will necessarily disagree with one 
another on these matters. This defi- 
nition secedes from the first in that 
it does not call for the equal accep- 
tance of all of these beliefs; rather, 
it requires an equal respect for these 
varied beliefs and the people who 
hold them. 

The pluralism and relativism 
of our postmodern secular soci- 
ety demand acceptance of the first 
definition. Anyone who refuses 
to concede to this definition is la- 
beled intolerant, narrow-minded, 
bigoted, or some other like term. 
How can anyone claim anything 
as absolute truth? How dare any- 
one identify anything as wrong? 


Does Tolerance Require a Relativistic Niche? 


A pluralistic, relativistic perspective 
must maintain that everything is 
permissible and that all paths, lead- 
ing to wherever the seeker wishes to 
go, are equally true. Of course, the 
inherent contradictions that exist 
within relativism are beyond the 
scope of this editorial—and perhaps 
my expertise. It is sufficient to say 
that any variation of this belief elim- 
inates entirely the need for any be- 
lief whatsoever. 

On the other hand, it is virtual- 
ly impossible for anyone 


who holds even moder- in schools, and who do 
ately tightly to a Judeo- If tolerance not agree with homo- 
Christian worldview to entails “sexuality as a valid life- 
accept the first definition Style, letter writers claim, 
as the correct and obliga- the equal are living in the past and 
tory one. If one is to be- acceptance holding to ancient, paro- 


lieve in the existence of 
only one path to only 
one truth, then one must 
also believe that all other 
paths are erroneous and 
invalid. However, con- 
demnation and judgment 
are not to be offered; rath- 
er, concern for the well- 
being and salvation o 
individuals should drive 
Christians to love all 
people, even those with 
whom they disagree. 

The incongruity of these two defi- 
nitions is embodied in any number 
of debates going on at any given 
time. Take, for example, the con- 
troversy that has sprung up regard- 
ing the legalization of homosexual 
marriages or even the controversy 
regarding the validity of homosex- 
ual lifestyles in general. Christians, 
according to the second definition 
of tolerance, are claiming that ho- 
mosexuality is wrong and should 
not be validated in the institution 
of marriage. In response, those in 
favour of the first definition of tol- 


of all faiths, 
then how can ist Christians,” I’ve read 
one justify 
condemning 
Christians for 
holding their 
beliefs? 


erance cry “foul” and demand ac- 
ceptance of all lifestyles, since all 
lifestyles are apparently equal. 
Christians are forbidden, by those 
who tout tolerance as acceptance, 
to voice their disagreement. 


newspaper at home 
oe the irony of this 
ve on tolerance. People 
a pro-life viewpoint, 
who are against evolution being 

“the only system taught 


chial values. It is people 
like these “fundamental- 


in more than one letter, 
who are the reason our 
society is unable to move 
forward and progress. 

It is interesting to note 
the obvious contradic- 

ion inherent in the ar- 
guments of those who 
take tolerance to mean a 
necessary full-blown ac- 
ceptance of any and all belief sys- 
tems. If one holds to the definition 
that tolerance entails the equal ac- 
ceptance of all faiths, then how can 
one justify condemning Christians 
for holding their beliefs? Should not 
one then accept as valid that which 
Christians hold to be true? 

The divergence of these two very 
different conceptions of tolerance 
has developed out of the postmod- 
ern emphasis on pluralism and rel- 
ativism. But how much longer can 
the me s of a society continue 
in a dialogue if everyone cannot 
agree on the vocabulary? ¢ ® } 


A Modest Proposal for an Agrarian Campus 


Consciences and 
budgets alike would 
benefit from campus 


transformation 
BY JACK VAN DORP 
Redeemer University College 


has subsidized urban sprawl. By 
looking around the campus, one 
quickly recognizes that prime agri- 
cultural land has been transformed 
from productive farmland into 
manicured grass. Arguments such 
as “we're doing the Lord’s work” 
cannot justify this collaboration as 
the deathly spraw] of our cities ad- 
vances, and it is hypocritical to la- 
ment the looming waves of asphalt 
shingles approaching from the tract 
homes to the north. 

Redeemer’s slide into the low- 
density danger zone began with 
its purchase of the 70-acre Whaley 
farm. When the student body out- 
grew a modest building on Beach 
Boulevard, the college expanded — 
in the direction of least resistance. 
Since the college moved in 1986, 
student residences have spread 
across the width of the property, ef- 
fectively severing the natural regen- 
eration area from the open fields 
across the highway. 

Redeemer now owns 90 acres of 
land, having added properties to 
the east and west. But there are no 
opportunities for restoring natu- 
ral corridors, as the school plans to 
continue its policy of sprawl. Before 
the school chose this route, the cam- 
pus could have been deemed an 
“Arcadian” institution where stu- 
dents could wander in the natural 
environment; where buildings com- 
plement the natural landscape; and 
where birds sing in the trees and 
deer lap water in one of the ponds. 
However, Redeemer is now left with 
two “spatial philosophy” approach- 
es: full-scale urbanism and neo- 
agrarianism. Considering that the 
school was not keen on moving into 
the city when its founders started to 
build, we are left with agrarianism 
as the default position. 

It makes sense for Redeemer to 
become more agrarian: the majority 
of students (63 percent at last check) 
come from Dutch Reformed stock 


and more than likely have a farming 
ancestor within the last three gen- 
erations. One need not fear, how- 
ever, that such a shift will result in 
a resurgence of coveralls and wood- 
en shoes or a decrease in academ- 
ic standards. In many ways, it will 
serve to broaden 
the scope of the lib- 
eral arts education 
already offered by 
encouraging stu- 
dent involvement 
in the production 
of the food enjoyed 
on campus. Nor 
must the school be- 
come fully agrar- 
ian to the point of 
transforming the 
quad into a pasture 
(though it would 
require very little 
fence material). 

A simple step in 
the right direction 
would be to add a 
few pigs. Contrary 
to popular belief, 
pigs are very clean 


Redeemer 
needs to take ~ 
responsibility for 
the agricultural 
land it holds, © 
get back to its 
roots, and adopt 
animal husbandry. 
Raising pigs has 
the potential to 
build community, 


munity panty ‘the best scraps of 
food pe certainly be eaten more 
consciona Tran those raised in 
me ntainment pens. In 
addition, su i their diet 
with grounders from the campus 


apple orchard would add to their 
_ already pleasant 
flavour, 

Annual pig 
roasts would also 
solve the prob- 
lem of  indiffer- 
ence. Anyone who 
has ever raised a 
young puppy or 

itten to full size 
knows that the 
novelty of a young 
creature eventu- 
ally wears off and 
that raising it be- 
comes more of a 
chore, By raising 
runts each year, 
freshmen stu- 
dents would have 
the opportunity to 
“save” a life that 
would otherwise 


a 


animals. Given be lost. In April, 
enough space, they P prevent these pigs would 
designate — sepa- pigleticide, a be enjoyed in a 
rate areas for def- communal feast, 
ecation and eating SQVe SOME ha - and the whole 
Their affinity for process could 
mud is actually a earned mon begin again. 


clever form of sun- 
screen. 

Pigs are also advantageous to 
us for their eating habits. These 
remarkable creatures are willing 
consumers of all kinds of kitchen 


scraps (though feeding them pork 
would be unacceptable), A dozen 


pigs could easily dispense with the 
kitchen scraps from Redeemer’s 
dorms and cafeteria, rapidly break- 
ing the food down into nutrient-rich 
fecal matter ready for compost and 
use in the teaching garden. Such/an 
approach would bypass the rodent 
problems often associated with bin 
composting, and it would expand 
the range of the nutrient recov- 
ery program to include breads and 
cooked foods. 

Another advantage of raising 
pigs is the opportunity for an annu- 
al pig roast. Before you get in a huff 
about the ethics of eating “pets,” ask 
yourself; how can you eat an animal 
you have not raised? How can you 
be certain of its fair treatment? Pigs 
raised by a loving Christian com- 


The costs as- 
sociated with the 
uld be quite low: por- 
ing, a small portion of 
U 


s large property, and 


project 
table fe 
Redeem 


_ student yolunteers would suffice. 
Runts are often free, because oth- 
erwise they would be crowded out 
and die, Nearly all of their food 
would come from what is current- 
ly being thrown out. The program 


could even save money by reducing 
the oe costs of the bi-annual 
student barbecues, reputed to have 
cost as much as $5, 000. 

The conclusion should be clear: a 
token barn beam in the Recreation 
Centre and a couple of fields rented 
out for soybeans simply do not cut it. 
Redeemer needs to take responsibil- 
ity for the agricultural land it holds, 
get back to its roots, and adopt an- 
imal husbandry. Raising pigs has 
the potential to build community, 
prevent Pigleticide, and save some 
hard-earned money. | implore you 
to get onboard—and lick your lips 
in delightful anticipation. ¢ # 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


Tsunami Disaster 


RE: “Asking ‘Why’ in the Midst of 
Diaster,” Jan, 12. 

I would like to offer an apology to 
the Redeemer community for a few 
of the things I wrote in my last ar- 
ticle, “Asking ‘Why’ in the Midst of 
Disaster.” 

I believe that I misrepresented 
the Reformed view in a number of 
places. The first was where I said, 
“Disasters such as the tsunami are 
undoubtedly evil.” What should 
have been said is that “Disasters 
such as the tsunami are undoubt- 


Snow 


We, the unfortunate people who 
were stuck in the storm on Saturday, 
would like to thank the school for 
the No Parking signs along the 
driveway. As much as we have com- 
plained about them in the past, they 


www.AvantMinistries.org 
AMC@avmi.org + 204.338.7831 


edly a result of the presence of evil 
in the world.” Also, there were sev- 
eral instances where I used the word 
“evil” where instead I should have 
used “sin.” 

My apologies to anyone who took 
offence at my mistakes, and I hope 
that I am not blacklisted as a her- 
etic. If I may be so bold as to offer 
an excuse for my errors, I did spend 
18 straight hours shoveling snow 
through the night previous to writ- 
ing the article. 

Jake Belder 


Storm 


were our guides through the white- 
ness and led us through the twists 
and turns to safety. 

Jeff Sieger, Brian VanDooren, Ricky 
Yu, Kevin Vanderheide, Ben McDougall- 


Cranston 


inuary 26, 2005 


BY KARISSA KOOPMANS 


Along with the recommence- 
ment of a regular routine following a 
much-needed Christmas break came 
the time for the Winter Leadership 
Summit. The residence and hous- 
ing advisors (RAs and HAs) of 
Redeemer’s on-campus populace 
were in attendance, as well as promi- 
nent figures from Redeemer’s numer- 
ous clubs and groups. The keynote 
speaker, Bruxy Cavey, is the teaching 
pastor of The Meeting House. He had 
many insights to give on the topic of 
Christian leadership. 


Christians in Society 

Cavey began with the reminder 
that Christians ought to be leaders 
and visionaries within society. All 
too often, Christians are content to 
remain in their own communities, 
rather than to allow God to use them 
in more visible positions in culture. If 
we do not allow ourselves to be used 
in the forefront of society as a strong 
moving force, then who ought to be 
fulfilling this task? As Cavey put it, 
“if not you, then who?” The church, 
defined by Cavey as God's gathering 
mechanism for his people, is God’s 
means of producing change in this 
world. 


Humility 

A second issue touched upon by 
Cavey was humility. He said that 
while humbleness undoubtedly has 
its place, leaders need not demean 
their gifts or attempt to hide them 
from others. Rather, while acknowl- 
edging that the gift of leadership is 
God-given, leaders ought to use their 
gifts publicly. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that leaders acknowledge that 
they can take no credit for their abili- 
ties; rather, their capabilities directly 
result from God and are to be used 
only to His ends. 


Wisdom 

In his discussion on wisdom, 
Cavey began by saying that the New 
Testament word for “wisdom” can 
also be translated into the English 
equivalent of “shrewdness” or “ma- 
nipulation.” Thus, leaders can use 
wisdom —or the ability to read peo- 
ple—in either positive or negative 
ways. There is a fine line between 
moving people and simply manip- 
ulating people. Good leaders have 
insight as to how people work, and 
they are able to rally those around 
them to move forward. In order to do 
this, leaders must first have the wis- 
dom and vision to determine the di- 
rection in which to head. 


Authenticity 

Another significant characteristic 
of a good leader is the willingness 
and ability to be authentic at all times 
and in all circumstances. In order to 
resist the temptation of promoting 
the self, it is important that leaders 
continually let those whom they are 
leading know what they are attempt- 
ing to do. Often, leaders challenge 


ornare to be and do a that od 


Leadership Summit Asks: 


What Makes a Good 
Leader? 


themselves are not able to fully attain. 
This is not hypocritical, provided that 
leaders are willing to admit their own 
shortcomings to those around them, 

In response to a question raised by 
one of the attendees about whether or 
not there is a point at which a lead- 
er can make him or herself too vul- 
nerable this way, Cavey said that it 
is important to recognize the differ- 
ence between honesty and openness. 
He said that, while it is crucial that a 
leader be fully honest at all times, a 
leader needs to be open with details 
only when it is appropriate. 


Karate vs. Ikedo 

There are several methods by 
which leaders engage those around 
them. Cavey spoke of the difference 
between karate and ikedo to illus- 
trate this point. In karate, he said, op- 
ponents will block and then punch, 
block and then punch again. This is 
comparable to a discussion in which 
the leader hears what his opponent 
has to say and then replies with a 
“but...” statement. The leader’s de- 
fenses are up, and the focus is on 
protecting his own image. 

In ikedo, however, the goal is to 
use the opponent's force to your ben- 
efit. When translated to the topic of 
leadership, this suggests that a lead- 
er listens to his opponent and then 
replies with an “and...” statement. 
By doing this, the leader remains au- 
thentic and validates the other per- 
son's point of view while challenging 
that person to further their thinking. 
As a result, the leader is able to use 
the other person’s momentum to a 
positive end. 

Leaders, said Cavey, have the re- 
sponsibility of looking for the most 
positive response to, and the most 
hopeful trajectory of, any situation. 
The ability to do this is, in Cavey’s 
words, the “warp and woof” of lead- 
ership. 


Rules, Rules, Rules 

Towards the end of his talk, Cavey 
made the radical statement that “in 
some strange way, the gift of leader- 
ship is the gift of knowing when to 
break the rules.” He then proceeded 
to explain the importance of know- 
ing how and when to break rules. 
He challenged his listeners to look to 
Jesus Christ as an example of a lead- 
er who frequently broke tradition- 
al and customary laws for the sake 
of a higher purpose—love. Leaders 
need to let love, above all else, rule 
their decisions and actions. Often, 
this means foregoing the rules of the 
group in which leaders act. 

In conclusion, Cavey emphasized 
the importance of not “losing your 
soul in the attempt to market your 
image.” It is all too easy for leaders 
to get tangled in the desire to pro- 
tect their images rather than the de- 
sire to fulfill the task for which God 
has gifted them. However, through 
a combination of true wisdom, au- 
thenticity, and love, Christian lead- 
ers can be the visionaries and guides 
that are so desperately needed in 
this world. @ > 


Bruxy Cavey, pastor of the Meeting House Church in JENNIFER WEENING 


Burlington, Hamilton, Oakville, and Brampton, speaks at the Winter 
Leadership summit, held on January 14 for the school’s student leaders. 
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JACOBA GRAHAM 


“Smashing” Weekend Includes Good 
Food and Good Friends 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


ing to possess all of creation, not merely our hearts, 
and as Christians, we Must be engaged in spiritual 
warfare on all levels and in all spheres of creation. This 
aspect of spiritual warfare was lacking in Sider’s ses- 
sions. 

When he spoke about community, he implied that 
community is an intimate small group of individuals 
who fight for one another's hearts. There is something 
invaluable about a community of close and intimate 
friends, but this must not exist at the expense of the 
larger church community, nor can it exist to simply 
fight for the hearts of its members. Christian commu- 
nity means so much more than what was assumed in 
the sessions. In terms of experientialism, Sider tended 
to base his talk on human experience as his authority, 
rather than using the Bible carefully. 

Though I disagreed with parts of, and saw a few in- 
consistencies in, Sider’s message, I appreciated to an 
extent the way that he brought his personal experienc- 
es into his heartfelt addresses, and I appreciated the 
fact that he spoke to us with a sincere heart. I know 
that many people met Christ in His power in a new 
way that weekend, and for that I thank God! 

Of course, the speaker was not entirely what the 
weekend was about. There was so much more that 
went into the retreat to make it a smashing weekend. 


Thanks mainly to Annie Ling, Christine Steffler, and 
Erica Valkenburg, and Joanne McCracken, the food was 
amazing! It was healthy; it was scrumptious; and there 
was more than enough. The strange-and-unusual uten- 
sil tradition was replaced this year with no-utensils-al- 
lowed. We ate lasagne, garlic bread, and Caesar salad 
with our hands tied to our neighbours’ with nylons, 
using nothing more than our hands and mouths. There 
were more than a few “accidents.” 

We amused ourselves with planned and unplanned 
games: euchre, Big Happy Family, Big Booty (again!), 
poker (don’t worry, no money was involved), lots of 
Boggle, Search for SASC (I returned covered in thistles), 
and of course the photo scavenger hunt. These games 
served to strengthen bonds within small groups (which 
did not get to meet as often as they would have liked) 
and to create new friendships and fun memories. 

There were of course the usual late-night occurrenc- 
es as well, such as a Tim Horton’s run at 2 a.m., Kyle 
Schroeder’s unbelievable snoring, “mice” in the cook- 
ies, and many of those long late-into-the-night conver- 
sations that you'll never regret no matter how tired you 
are the next morning. 

Despite the few inevitable disappointments and 
glitches, God was present there with us at Camp 
Shalom. From what I have seen and heard, only good, 
God-honouring results have remained with us from our 
time there. € 
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Individual and Communal 
Growth Central to Trip 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


ing. Indeed, the schedule allowed for plenty 
of time to relax, either for playing cards or for 
building snowmen that looked like overgrown 
mosquitoes. And the schedule also allowed us 
to spend time in silence and solitude by the 
oceanfront and to interact with experienced 
missionaries and learn from their colourful 
stories. 

On the lighter side of things, on the first 
morning, a van-load of us drove to New Haven 
to walk around Yale’s campus to glare over the 
pages of one of Gutenberg’s Bibles in a library 
that looked more like an espionage centre. 
Over the weekend, the majority spent time in 
New York City, running along the wet streets 
in search of a place to sit and trying to figure 
out if the wee little statue far off in the distance 
was indeed the Statue of Liberty, while others 
stayed behind at the Mercy Center, acciden- 
tally engaging in conversation with people at- 
tending a silent retreat. 

While touring and being stumbling blocks 
are not challenging per se, the time used for 
personal devotions proved to be both spiritu- 
ally refreshing and challenging. Indeed, two 
large rooms labelled “Quiet Area” overlooked 
the ocean and provided much-needed sacred 
space for reading, silent prayer, reflection, 
and Scripture reading, all of which were es- 
sential in light of the missional challenges that 
emerged in every presentation. These times 
of silence were, for many, a refreshing time 
to bask in the Lord’s presence as the nearby 
waves crashed on the beach, while for others 
they proved to be a disquieting dive into the 
innermost depths. 


The highlight for many, however, was not 
simply the individualistic intellectual or spiri- 
tual growth but the times when such growth 
occurred within the communal context by 
learning from others’ experiences throughout 
the world. The more experienced missionaries 
such as Lygunda Fohle (Congo), Alfred Keyas 
(Kenya), Zaidarh Zauva (Taiwan) and Judy 
Pop (US) shared with us their passion for peo- 
ple, for the Gospel, and for Christ. 

One of the most notable moments was 
Alfred’s sharing with a few of us his own spir- 
itual life. He patiently taught us Swahili and 
mentioned that his vitality and joy come from 
three things. First, his joy comes from fellow- 
ship with others, talking with people, and 
being genuine and open with others about his 
struggles and blessings. Secondly, his unshake- 
able joy is rooted in daily, persistent prayer 
and reading of Scripture. Thirdly, much of his 
contagious joy comes from singing praises to 
God—"in the secret, of course” because of his 
self-proclaimed terrible singing. 

We witnessed throughout the weeks that 
there is something stirringly powerful about 
distinct parts of the Body of Christ coming 
together to worship God. On Sunday, we at- 
tended a service at a small African Methodist 
Episcopal church with our friends, the 
Moravians (though it must be noted that few 
of them were actually Moravian), and Ester 
Bereczk. As the congregation sang, swayed, 
and clapped their hands, the hospitality and 
warmth extended towards us was such a testi- 
mony of Christ's call to reach out to others re- 
gardless of social spheres. As Psalm 133:1 says, 
“How good and pleasant it is when kindred 
live together in unity!” » > 


BY JAKE BELDER AND AA 
VERHOEF 


UNITED STATES . 

President George W. Bush was inaugurat- 
ed for his second term on January 20. Bush, 
58, is about to begin another four years in the 
Oval Office. Over 500, 000 people attended 
the ceremony, which cost nearly US$40 mil- 
lion. Roughly 6, 000 police officers and 7, 000 
military officers were on hand to provide se- 
curity. Record security measures were taken 
in Washington, D.C., including welding shut 
the manhole covers on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Death tolls after the tsunami have now 
climbed to the incredible number of 220, 000, 
of which over 165, 000 are in Indonesia alone. 
Aid workers have done well at preventing 
disease from ravaging the volatile refugee 
camps, but the risk of an outbreak is still a sig- 
nificant threat. International aid pledges are 
slightly over $4 billion. 
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UKRAINE 

ushchenko was inaugurated for his 

as Ukrainian President on Sunday, 
gefary 23. Yushchenko, 50, is ready to begin 
the term and put memories of a tainted elec- 
tion behind him. Russian President Vladimir 
Putin sent his congratulations to Yushchenko 
after having originally thrown his support be- 
hind Viktor Yanukovych, the other presiden- 
tial candidate. 


JAPAN 

Officials from around the world met in 
Kobe, Japan, and are ready to install a tsuna- 
mi alert system in the next twelve to eighteen 
months. Buoys are to be placed in the ocean to 
monitor seismic activity and send data to an 
observatory in Hawaii. If the measured earth- 
quake is more than 7.5 on the Richter scale, a 
“tsunami watch” will be issued. Sensors are 
placed on the ocean floor to detect any signs of 
a developing tsunami. If one is detected, a full 
warning is sent out to countries that would be 
affected by it. ¢ ? 
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James Bloemendal (left), together 
with his jazz troupe — consisting 
of Mark Gougean, Albert 
Postma, Matt McKenna, and Matt 
McFarland — makes music on 
January 18, in “A History of Jazz: 
Live in Concert.” Prepared as 
part of an independent study, the 
concert treated the audience to a 
brief history of the development 
of the jazz genre, and the band 
played pieces from Louis 
Armstrong, Billie Holiday, Charlie 


Parker, and Pat Metheny, among 
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The weekend's 
winter weather 
provided ideal 
o conditions for 
some snow 
sculpting. 
Behind the caf, 
students Hadi 
Faragalla and 
Alex Kuyper 
fashioned a 
snow sphinx. 
Alex came 

up with the 

“| idea, while 
Hadi provided 
the Egyptian 
expertise. 
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Grad School Offers Students Opportunity to “Supersize” Degree 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


applying to graduate school would 
do well to pick up the handout he 
created that covers application strat- 
egies and frequently asked questions 
about pursuing graduate studies. 

The remainder of the seminar was 
a panel discussion, led by Wolfert, 
featuring four Redeemer alum- 
ni who are currently pursuing, or 
have recently completed, gradu- 
ate studies. The panel consisted of 
Karina Curry (Masters of Physical 
Therapy at the University of Western 
Ontario), Erin Goheen (Masters of 
Literary and Cultural Studies at 
McMaster University), Aaron Schat 
(Masters and PhD in Psychology at 
the University of Guelph; current- 
ly a faculty member at McMaster 
University), and Richard Wikkerink 
(Masters in Education at University 
of Toronto). 

Wolfert “salted” the discussion by 
asking the alumni to explain what 
they found to be the strengths and 
weaknesses of their undergraduate 
education at Redeemer. 

The positive comments focused 


& : 


on Redeemer’s high academic stan- 
dards, which encourage students to 
develop not only organizational and 
time management skills, self-disci- 
pline, and clear writing, but also an 
eye for the philosophical assump- 
tions that underlie texts. 

Schat found that Redeemer’s 
small class sizes were advantageous, 
and Wikkerink commented on the 
benefits of having a liberal arts 
core for his rather interdisciplinary 
Masters program. 

The drawbacks of studying at 
Redeemer varied according to the 
field of study. Curry found that the 
classes offered were not specific 
enough for her discipline, whereas 
Goheen felt that the wide range of 
classes offered by the English de- 
partment was advantageous but 
lacked a focus on research. Goheen 
also claimed that the discourse of the 
English department is too colloquial 
for graduate-level education, which 
demands a new set of “tools” with 
which to dialogue about academic 
issues. 

Schat raised the tense topic of 
how the quality of an undergradu- 


Wikkerink (’87) discuss the ins and outs of graduate school. 


Alumni panelists Karina Curry (’03), Erin Goheen (‘03), Aaron Schat (96), and Richard 


ate institution affects an applicant's 
probability of acceptance to a grad- 
uate program. Though Curry and 
Goheen both found that this was not 
an issue in their application process, 
Schat, who sits on a committee that 
reviews graduate school applica- 
tions, has an inside perspective on 
the application process. He noted 
that professors tend to tip decisions 
in favour of the school with which 
they are most comfortable—not an 
encouraging thought if you happen 
to be attending a school that many 
people regard as a Bible college or 
don’t even know exists. 

As high as Redeemer’s academic 
standards are (Schat claims that they 
are as high, if not higher than, lead- 
ing academic institutions such as 
Queens University or the University 
of Toronto), the reputation of your 
undergraduate school does play a 
significant role in the application 
process, and a graduate program 
panel may consider you a risk be- 
cause your school is relatively un- 
known. 

If this sounds discouraging, take 
heart, for Wikkerink soon quelled 
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JENNIFER WEENING 


any fears by pointing to the fact that 
Redeemer graduates have been, and 
continue to be, accepted to a variety 
of schools and graduate programs. 
If you don’t believe him, feel free to 
browse the Redeemer alumni net- 
work book (available via Wolfert) 
to check out some of the places that 
Redeemer’s Bachelor degrees have 
taken students. 

Redeemer also encourages its fac- 
ulty to “get out there” by joining 
committees and publishing articles. 
If you think that your professors 
are simply here to mark your pa- 
pers and show up to class every 
other day, think again: “Our fac- 
ulty is doing their research,” said 
Wikkerink, “So that Redeemer’s 
name is recognized.” 

Besides the work of the profes- 
sors, hopeful graduate students 
have grads like Schat and Helen 
Vreugdenhil to thank for pav- 
ing the way. They sought admit- 
tance to graduate programs when 
Redeemer’s reputation was a “bread 
and butter issue.” Looking back on 
how far Redeemer has come over the 
last ten years, our position is now 
truly incredible. 

If you are still worried about 
being the only kid in your graduate 
program who attended a Christian 
university, Goheen offers some wis- 
dom from her own experience: “Be 
a student of integrity, and it is im- 
material where you come from after 
that.” 

Each panelist offered one piece 
of advice to those who decide 
that graduate school is for them. 
Wikkerink encouraged students to 
look at a wide range of programs 
and to keep their minds open to pos- 
sibilities. 

Schat echoed this advice, and he 
claimed that “a particular degree 
that you think of might not be the 


degree for you.” If you want to get 
into graduate school, you must be 
proactive in making use of your re- 
sources and networking with people 
both at Redeemer and at the schools 
where you wish to attend. 

“Spiritually, build up a communi- 
ty that is praying for you, and spend 
a lot of time in prayer as well,” rec- 
ommended Goheen. “It is difficult to 
constantly go against the grain.” 

After much self-probing and 
prayerful reflection on your future 
vocation and calling, if you are still 
considering graduate school, then 
“get over your fear of applying, get 
your foot in the water, and go for it,” 
said Curry. What do your have to 
lose, besides the 80 dollars or more it 
takes to apply? 

Students who attended the sem- 
inar found the advice quite en- 
couraging and informative. Ericka 
Addink, a fourth-year psychology 
major, appreciated Wikkerink’s ad- 
vice on keeping an open mind: “So 
often students approach graduate 
studies thinking that they need to 
apply to a specific program which 
might not be the one best suited for 
their career goals.” 

Sandra Capelle found that, al- 
though she is not sure if she is going 
to pursue graduate studies, “it was 
good to see how Redeemer holds 
up.” She thought that the seminar 
was “a good introduction for people 
who have questions about graduate 
school.” 

The information offered, includ- 
ing insight on the intensity of the 
application process, left some stu- 
dents feeling overwhelmed, Others, 
however, who were encouraged by 
the testimonies of the alumni, left 
the seminar determined to make 
the road from Redeemer to gradu- 
ate studies just a little wider than it 
already is. € > 
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Move seriously 
challenges right to 
freedom of speech 


BY CRAIG VANDERVEEN 


“Your government has sold you 
out, taking away one of the most 
fundamental basic rights: your free- 
dom of expression!” exclaimed Vice 
President of the National Citizens 
Coalition (NCC), Gerry Nichols, at 
a policy seminar held by the Frasier 
Institute two months ago. He then 
informed seminar attendees of a law 
that most Canadians do not know 
about. 

Nichols was referring to Section 
349-360 of the Canada Elections Act 
and the subject of third-party adver- 
tising commonly known as the gag 
order. Simply put, an election gag 
order is a law designed to limit se- 
verely everyone and anyone (except 
for the candidates and their parties) 
from publicly publishing their po- 
litical opinion during an election. 
“What? They can’t do that!” you 
might think in disbelief. Up until re- 
cently, the courts have ruled against 
every election gag order in Canada’s 
history and have deemed that they 
are unconstitutional. 

Election gag-orders first arrived 
on the Canadian political scene in 
the early 1980s when Prime Minister 
Trudeau imposed one that was de- 
signed to shut up the NCC, which 
had published ads that opposed 
his agenda (at least, this is what the 
NCC claims). This election gag law 
basically made it illegal for anyone 
to publish anything telling people 
whom to vote for or whom not to 
vote for in an election. 

In other words, I would not have 
been able to hand out flyers say- 
ing, “Don’t Support the Communist 
Party!” or hand out buttons reading, 
“Vote Tory!” At the time, the media 
and the people did not even know 
about the law because it was passed 
after only 45 minutes of debate! 


FEATURES 


Canadian Politicians Quietly Amend Canada Elections Act 


The NCC ended up taking the gov- 
ernment to court and argued that 
it violated the right to free expres- 
sion, which is found in our Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms. In 1984, 
the Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench 
ruled that the gag law was indeed 
unconstitutional. 

In 1993, Prime Minister Brain 
Mulroney imposed the gag law, 
which was deemed unconstitution- 
al by the Alberta Court of Queen's 
Bench in 1993, An appeal followed, 
and the Alberta Court of Appeal 
again upheld the decision of 1993. 
In 1996, British Columbia’s New 
Democrat government established 
a provincial gag 
law, and in 2000, the 
British Columbia 
Supreme Court 
deemed this gag law 
unconstitutional as 
well. The courts have 
obviously made it 


“Election advertising’ means the 
transmission to the public by any 
means during an election period of 
an advertising message that pro- 
motes or opposes a registered party 
or the election of a candidate, includ- 
ing one that takes a position on an 
issue with which a registered party 
or candidate is associated.” 

So the election gag law does not 
outright ban people from publishing 
their opinion. But if you look at the 
numbers carefully, you can see that 
it prevents “citizens from effectively 
communicating their view on elec- 
tion issues, restricting them to minor 
local communication” (Honourable 

Justices McLachlin, 
Major, and Binnie). 


This new gag order For example, ac- 
allows politicians to 
dictate which issues Court, “the Canada 
should be the focus Post. bulk mailing 


cording to evidence 
iven to the Supreme 


rate for some ridings 


clear that election gag of an election—and amounts to more 
orders have no place which issues or than $7, 500, effec- 
in Canada. tively _ prohibiting 


So one wonders 
what Prime Minister 
Jean Chrétien and his 
Liberals were think- 
ing when they attempted to impose 
an election gag order in 2000, after 
every previous attempt to enact one 
by provincial and federal govern- 
ments had failed. After all, this elec- 
tion gag order is much like the other 
ones in the sense that it imposes lim- 
its on third party election spending. 

According to Section 350 of the 
Canada Elections Act, third par- 
ties—which includes “any person 
or group other than a candidate, 
registered party, or electoral district 
association of a registered party” — 
“shall not incur election advertising 
expenses of a total amount of more 
than $150, 000 during an election... 
.Not more than $3, 000 of the total 
amount [above]...in a given elector- 
al district....” (Note that the $3, 000 
limit only refers to advertising con- 
cerning a party leader.) 

The definition of election adver- 
tising is found in Section 319 of the 
Canada Elections Act, which reads: 


people they want to 
ignore. 


citizens from launch- 
ing a mail campaign 
in these ridings with- 
out exceeding the $3, 
000 limit” (Chief Justice Major). And 
any third party that spends more 
than $500 on election advertising 
must apply to Elections Canada to 
do so, whichis a costly, lengthy pro- 
cess that may very well be denied. 


Yet this election gag order is not 
the same as any other that predates 
it. In fact, it is even more restrictive 
than its predecessors. Whereas pre- 
vious ele gag-orders prohib- 


parties from publishing 


anything to persuade people whom 
to vote or not to vote for, this one 
goes even further by claiming that 
publishing type of advertise- 


ment, concerning any issue related 
to a political Gandidate or party, is 
also under the limits stated in the 
Canada Elections Act. For example, 
when NCC published newspa- 
per advertisements to inform people 


about the election gag law, the gov- 
ernment charged the NCC for vio- 
lating the Canada Elections Act; the 


NCC had advertised about the elec- 
tion gag law, which was an issue di- 
rectly associated with the Liberals. 

Consider another possible ex- 
ample of how this scenario works 
out: during an election, Right to Life 
publishes and mails flyers detailing 
why abortion is wrong (and exceeds 
spending limits). Since the Liberals, 
New Democrats, Bloc Quebecois, 
and some Conservatives are pro- 
choice, any one of the four could 
charge Right to Life with violation of 
the Canada Elections Act concerning 
third party spending. 

So why did the government enact 
the election gag order? According 
to the Supreme Court ruling, the 
overarching objective of the spend- 
ing limits is electoral fairness: “(1) 
to promote equality in the political 
discourse; (2) to protect the integri- 
ty of the financing regime applicable 
to candidates and parties; and (3) to 
ensure that voters have confidence 
in the electoral process.” 

Yet at the heart of this conflict 
are two competing election ideolo- 
gies: the “libertarian” model, which 
argues that elections should be as 
free as possible, and the “social- 
ist” model, which argues that elec- 
tions should be tightly regulated. 
Yet the real question between those 
who support the gag law (the gov- 
ernment and Jean-Pierre Kingsley, 
Canada’s chief electoral officer) and 
those who oppose it (the NCC and 
most other businesses, unions, etc.) 
is whether or not elections can be 
bought. 

There has been constant debate 
over whether politicians or their 
parties can buy elections and in- 
fluence electors through advertis- 
ing. According to the majority of 
members in the Supreme Court of 
Canada, “we need gag laws...be- 
cause there is a danger that political 
adyertising may manipulate or op- 
press the voter.” But can’t we make 
our own choices and decide whether 
or not to believe in these third-party 
election advertisements? We already 
watch and listen to all the election 
advertisements that the political par- 
ties put out, so what makes these ad- 


vertisements any different? 

On May 18, 2004, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, in a 6-3 ruling, 
found that the gag order found in the 
Canada Elections Act was constitu- 
tional. So what dangers will Canada 
face when elections are held with 
this new election gag order in place? 
Well, this new gag order could very 
well prevent the very things it is sup- 
posed to protect. It allows politicians 
to dictate which issues should be the 
focus of an election—and which is- 
sues or people they want to ignore. 
In the worst case scenario, this may 
open a door to a state of “tyranny of 
the majority” wherein politicians ig- 
nore the issues concerning, minority 
groups. 

Because the election gag order is 
now constitutional, there is the dan- 
gerous possibility that the gag order 
could evolve, allowing the govern- 
ment effectively to silence the media, 
which are currently not included 
under the law. Newspapers, radio 
programs, television programs, and 
magazines such as Western Standard, 
a popular conservative magazine in 
Western Canada that regularly criti- 
cizes the Liberal government, could 
all effectively be silenced by the new 
election gag order if it is amended in 
the future. 

Furthermore, because elections 
are the primary avenue by which 
Canadian citizens get involved in 
the political realm, this gag order 
could very well alienate citizens 
from involvement in politics. As 
Honourable Justices McLachlin, 
Major, and Binnie put it, third-party 
election advertising spending limits 
“do not constrain the right of only a 
few citizens to speak. They constrain 
the political speech of all Canadians, 
be they of superior or modest 
means.... Instead, they have a chill- 
ing effect on political speech, forc- 
ing citizens into a.Hobson’s choice 
between not expressing themselves 
at all or having their voice reduced 
to a mere whisper. Faced with such 
options, citizens could not be faulted 
for choosing the former.” And all of 
this is done for the sake of fairness 
and equality. « » 


Tired of the Same 
Old White Meat? 


Why not try out 
critters like crayfish 
and snapping 
turtles? 


BY DAN BRINKMAN 


This installment of Hillbillies’ 
Corner is devoted to the overlooked 
portions of the natural world: wild 
game dinners and hunting. Bored 
of chicken, beef, and pork? There 
are other common animals worth 
the attention of any “connoisseur of 
critter.” 

Consider the crayfish, bullfrog, 
squirrel, cottontail rabbit, snapping 
turtle, and muskrat. They are all 
commonly eaten in parts of Ontario, 
and they all have legal harvest- 
ing seasons, proper techniques and 
equipment with which to harvest 
them, and a plethora of recipes with 
which to experiment. 

Crayfish are similar in appearance 
and closely related to the saltwater- 
dwelling lobster. They dwell in al- 
most any body of water, provided 
there is some rocky cover for them 
to hide under. In Georgian Bay, they 
attain lengths of six inches and are 
most effectively caught using min- 
now traps in rocky shoals about 20 
feet deep. Care must be taken in re- 
moving them from the traps because 
they are rather feisty and willing to 
use their vice-grip claws—most 
crayfish collectors have a scar or two 
to prove this, They are stored alive 
in cold water until they are ready for 
preparation. 

The most common method of 
cooking crayfish is to boil them in 
salted water, much the same way 
one would boil a lobster. The tail 
meat is usually the only part eaten 
after peeling the shell away, though 


in large specimens even the claws 
may have enough meat to eat. The 
texture of the white meat is deli- 
cate, and the flavour is far superior 
to their fellow decapods (lobsters, 
shrimp, crabs, etc.). 1 discourage 
the use of seafood sauce as it is fit 
only for masking the awful taste of 
shrimp, not much else. The natu- 
ral flavour of crayfish stands alone 
nicely. 

Bullfrogs are well known to any- 
one who has ever visited a pond or 
marshy area. Their baritone “jug-o'- 
rum” calls are distinctive and au- 
dible from quite a distance. They 
can be harvested in most places 
in Ontario, with the exception of 
Provincial and National Parks. The 
Ministry of Natural Resources does 
allow a wide variety of collecting 
methods, with some restrictions: 
“No firearm other than a longbow 
or crossbow may be used to take 
bullfrogs. A person may hunt bull- 
frogs at night without a firearm and 
may shine a light for that purpose.” 

If you're averse to using archery, a 
net will suffice. Though the bullfrog 
is doing well in most areas, hunting 
seasons in Ontario will likely be re- 
examined because frogs of all spe- 
cies are in decline globally, due to 
harmful UV rays, habitat loss, the 
use of pesticides, and in some coun- 
tries, market poaching. 

The frogs can grow to a pound, 
and their legs yield impressive 
amounts of meat. The flesh is very 
white, and the muscle strands are 
rather stringy. They are cooked and 
served as a substitute for chicken in 
some recipes or savoured on their 
own as a gourmet item, 

Squirrels of many types are found 
in North America. In Ontario, only 
the Eastern Grey squirrel (and Fox 
squirrel, though it is confined to 
Pelee Island) is legally harvest- 
ed. The Red squirrel is restricted 
to those with a trapper’s licence. 


Squirrels eat nuts from oak, hickory, 
walnut, and beech trees. They also 
eat various fruits and fungi. With a 
high quality diet like this, it should 
come as no surprise that the flavour 
far surpasses that of standard facto- 
ry farmed animals that are fed low- 
quality silage, In fact, the squirrel 
was once the choice food of Belgian 


kings and other European nobility 
They are not easily harvested 
due to their small size, speed, and 


climbing ability, but it s worth the 


seasoning. The white meat is mild 
in flavour and texture and is most 
often compared to moose. A few 


sample squirrel, and so | 
given it good reviews. - 


where. Their reputatior 
a creature to be feared 
the fact that 
handle (or one’ 


and I have found that they are best 


handled with a hand on each side 
of the shell so that their head and 
claws can’t reach you. But unless 
you have a really good insurance 
policy, I wouldn’t recommend try- 
ing to catch them. 

It is best to satisfy your culinary 
curiosity by seeking out a charity 
fundraiser dinner and letting some- 
one else do the dangerous work. In 
Kent County, where Chatham is lo- 
cated, there is a French settlement 
where churches, firehalls, and other 
charitable organizations fundraise 
by serving wild game dinners each 
fall. Both Snapping turtle and musk- 
rat enjoy favourable reviews among 
the locals. I would not pass one up 
if I had the opportunity, just to try 
it once. 

Most of these animals can be 
found anywhere in Southern 
Ontario in abundant numbers. It 
takes some know-how to harvest 
and prepare them, but it is worth 
it. Each wild game dinner is an in- 
teresting event and a sure way to 
please your guests with the origi- 
nality and uniqueness of your of- 
ferings. In many cases, wild game 
is far more nutritious and lean than 
their supermarket counterparts, As 
a hunter, you know how fresh the 
meat is and whether or not it was 
processed properly, and you can 
control where it was harvested. You 
can also rest assured that there were 
no antibiotics or hormones involved 
in the raising of the creatures, Other 
health benefits stem from the fresh 


Za 


Va 


air and exercise that one experienc- 
es from a few hours in the marsh, 
plains, or forest. It is a good excuse 
to get outdoors, which is sure to be 
a great experience no matter the 
weather or the success of the hunt. 

How does one get involved in 
hunting and cooking wild game? It 
is a big undertaking to try it alone. 
Find someone who knows what 
he or she is doing, and learn from 
the person in an “apprenticeship” 
type of system. Join a club such as 
Redeemer’s own Green Team, or 
join a local conservation chapter. 
Subscribe to Ontario Out of Doors, 
get some books on the subject, 
or look it up on the Internet. The 
Ministry of Natural Resources has 
some courses that are a good place 
to start as well. 

Once you get into this time-hon- 
oured pastime, you will never tire of 
learning about it. Each trip will pres- 
ent anew phenomenon to marvel at 
and learn about, whether it is an un- 
usual weather occurrence, a colour- 
ful new wildflower, or a new tree to 
identify. Every trip outdoors reveals 
only a small spectrum of the variety 
and beauty that God has placed in 
the world. 

The success of the hunt is not 
based on obtaining your bag limit, 
but it is about enjoying the natural 
creation and contributing to its con- 
servation. Should you get a world- 
class dining experience out of it 
as well, that’s just a bonus. Happy 


hunting! « > 
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What Did Saint Paul Mean by “Justification by Faith”? 


Evidence suggests 
that the traditional 
answer needs some 
work 


BY JASON DUERMEYER 


Ask any Christian to explain what 
the apostle Paul meant by justifica- 
tion by faith, and the response is 
typically immediate and straightfor- 
ward: Paul meant, of course, that an 
individual is saved by faith alone, 
not by doing good works. 

Unbeknown to most Christians, a 
handful of scholars within the musty 
halls of Biblical scholarship have re- 
lentlessly argued for more than two 
decades that, although this tradi- 
tional interpretation is a praisewor- 
thy extension of what Paul meant, it 
would be a grave mistake to believe 
that this rendering would have been 
in the forefront (or even in the back) 
of the apostle’s mind when he used 
the expression. 

Unsurprisingly, this seemingly 
off-the-wall claim has not made a 
whole lot of headway in mainstream 
Christianity. For most Christians, 
the doctrine of justification by faith 
is the central tenet of Christianity; 
any challenge to the truthfulness 
of the traditional understanding is 
typically swiftly silenced or reject- 
ed as heretical nonsense. It is one 
of the first things every new convert 
learns, and it is quite possibly the 
cornerstone of all the theological in- 
sights of the beloved sixteenth-cen- 
tury reformer Martin Luther. 

Plainly stated, the belief is taken 
for granted. Of course Christianity 
is faith-based, in contrast to the le- 
galistic religion that is first-century 
Judaism. Of course the primary con- 
cern of Paul's letters to the Romans 
and to the Galatians is to forward an 
intellectual attack against the works- 
righteousness of Judaism. 

A supposedly natural offshoot 
of these assertions that is largely 
undisputed is the belief that Paul’s 
encounter with the risen Christ on 
the road to Damascus necessitat- 
ed a conversion from one religion 
(Judaism) to another (Christianity). 
After all, the religions were presum- 
ably so utterly different that Paul’s 
dedication to Christ must have re- 
quired the wholesale rejection of his 
former way of life. 

Furthermore, Christians are apt to 
believe, Paul’s conversion must have 
been similar to Luther's so-called 
tower experience in which God lib- 
erated the reformer from his grieved 
conscience. 

Who would seriously consider 
opposition to these commonsen- 
sical, longstanding beliefs? And 
who dare challenge the 
shape of one of the central tenets of 
Christianity? 

The group of scholars that has 
challenged it has been considered 
by some to be comprised of heretical 
kooks, whereas others have highly 
esteemed the group to be constitut- 
ed by pioneers in modern Pauline 
studies. Regardless of this lack of 
consensus, the growing body of 
theologians who challenge the un- 
derlying assumptions of the tradi- 
tional understanding of Paul and 
his use of justification language is 
finally garnering serious recogni- 
tion beyond the musty recesses of 
academia. 


would 


Judaism was not legalistic 

E. P. Sanders’ insights on the na- 
ture of first-century Judaism in his 
book Paul and Palestinian Judaism 


is commonly thought to have 
launched in earnest the so-called 
new perspective on Paul in the late 
1970s. The startling eye-opener that 
his digging through extra-biblical 
documents unearthed was that first- 
century Judaism wasn't the legalistic 
religion that most theologians over 
the centuries had assumed it to be. 

Sanders describes Judaism ac- 
cording to what he calls “cove- 
nant nomism.” According to this 
model, the Jews did not believe that 
they were justified or saved from 
the wrath of God by doing works. 
Rather, }>ws knew that they were 
justified by Gud’s electing them to be 
His people. The Torah or Law, which 
was given to Moses more than 400 
years after Abraham accepted God's 
covenant in faith, was a list of obli- 
gations that the Jews were to keep 
in order to stay within the covenant 
(see, for example, Romans 4). 

Far from being a means by which 
to be saved, the Torah was a divine 
prescription that described how the 
Israelites were to live as God's cove- 
nant people. The only way to fall out 
of the covenant was to outright reject 
it. Not obeying all the stipulations of 
the Law, which incited curse, could 
be rectified via the sacrificial system, 
thus permitting repentant (though 
nevertheless unrighteous) Jews to 
remain within the covenant. 

James Dunn, another new-per- 
spective scholar, has cleverly ar- 
ticulated that the Torah was not a 
covenantal entrance requirement; 
instead, it was a “badge” or defin- 
ing marker that distinguished the 
Israelites from the Gentiles. 

The problem with this whole sys- 
tem was that the Law condemned 
the Jews due to their inability to 
persistently obey all its stipulations. 
This left the proverbial door wide 
open for the long-awaited Messiah 
who would finally fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Law and thus 
confer both justification and righ- 
teousness on those who respond to 
God in faith. 

At this point, at least one trou- 
bling question surfaces: if Judaism 
was not legalistic, which surely Paul 
would have known, then what the 
heck was the apostle all up-in-arms 
about when he ranted on about the 
fact that people are saved by faith 
alone? If both religions were faith- 
based, then persons who are today 
devoted to the bases of the tradi- 
tional understanding of justification 
might be led to imagine that Paul’s 
followers would have smacked their 
foreheads and exasperated, “Well, 
duh, Paul. Everyone knows that!” 

Given that the Bible attests that 
this was not their reaction, it seems 
that at least one of the bases of the 
traditional understanding of Paul’s 
use of justification language buck- 
les under the weight of historical 
evidence. 


Paul was not converted 

In Paul Among Jews and Gentiles, 
Krister Stendahl proposes what 
might at first appear to be an equal- 
ly startling claim: the apostle did not 
convert to another religion. In fact, 
he had no need to. Christianity did 
not exist (it was just a Jewish sect), 
and Paul, who was allegedly a good 
monotheistic Jew, continued to fol- 
low the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob after his encounter with the 
historical Jesus. 

Paul was not compelled to re- 
nounce a so-called legalistic reli- 
gion upon encountering the Lord. 
Rather than converting to another 
religion, Paul was called by God, in 
a way similar to how God had called 
the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, to 
act according to a revised—though 


not completely redesigned —under- 
standing of the historical drama. 
This modified vision was centered 
on a suffering, resurrected Messiah 
who had fulfilled the requirements 
of the Law. 

Far from being a Lutheran pro- 
totype who had grieved while 
presumably being chained to the 
impossible demands of a legalis- 
tic religion, the apostle, according 
to new-perspective scholars, had 
a “robust conscience.” Stendahl 
claims that there is no indication in 
the New Testament that Paul, like 
Luther, suffered from a troubled 
self-image. 

Two questions must be asked: is 
the traditional interpretation of jus- 
tification by faith primarily the cre- 
ation of an introspective reformer 
who thought that Judaism was sim- 
ilar to the Roman Catholic Church, 
which had begun, through indul- 
gences, essentially charging church- 
goers for their salvation? And has 
Paul’s character been redrawn by 
Lutheran fanfare, thereby obscuring 
his literary intent? 


Paul's first concern: the gospel 

According to the new perspec- 
tive, the only way to understand 
Paul's justification terminology is to 
properly ascertain the actual focal 
point of Paul’s concern in his letters, 
while bearing in mind the unique 
socio-historical context of the litera- 
ture. The apostle’s primary consid- 
eration is not how individuals are 
to be saved per se, but rather his 
concern is how to incorporate the 
Gentiles into the covenantal fam- 
ily of God, which had, as a result 
of Christ’s death and resurrection, 
broadened beyond the nationalistic 
and racial borders of Israel. 

New-perspective theologians 
suggest that justification by faith, 
in contrast to the traditional inter- 
pretation, is not an intellectual at- 
tack against Judaism itself. After 
all, Judaism was not legalistic, and 
Paul had no major qualms with 
his ancestral faith. Rather, justifi- 
cation by faith is an attack against 
Gentiles having to obey “works of 
the Law” —that is, elements of the 
Jewish Law or Torah—in order to 
enter the family of God. 

Dunn would argue that, after 
Christ’s death and resurrection, the 
Torah no longer served as a badge 
to designate who belonged to God’s 
family. Christ, the new Adam, had 
fulfilled the obligations of the Law, 
thereby removing its curse, once 
and for all. The defining marker of 
the family once again became faith, 
just as it had been for Abraham. 

The reason Paul was so up-in- 
arms was that some Jews had in- 
sisted that Gentiles had to adhere 
to the Torah even after Christ's 
death and resurrection. Such a claim 
was an outright denial of the suffi- 
ciency of Christ. Gentile adherence 
to the Torah had actually become 
tantamount to idolatry and thus a 
curse to them. In other words, some 
Jews had indeed made devotion 
to Torah a covenantal entrance re- 
quirement —a function the Law was 
never intended to fulfill! No won- 
der Paul was so riled when Peter 
implored the Gentiles to observe 
Jewish Law at the fellowship table 
(Galatians 2). 

According to scholar N. T. Wright, 
regardless of what anyone thinks 
Paul meant by justification by faith, 
it is not the center of Paul’s letters, 
although it is intimately bound to it. 
On the contrary, the center of Paul's 
vision is the gospel: the royal proc- 
lamation of the Lordship of Christ 
over both Jews and Gentiles—and 
the whole creation. 
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Paul was not worried about how 
an individual ought to go about se- 
curing his or her own salvation; in- 
stead, he probably lost sleep over 
how the gospel, the Christ event, 
was to bring the Jews and the 
Gentiles together as a unified body. 


The old perspective revisited 

Christians are not wrong to be- 
lieve that one is saved only by faith 
in Christ; new-perspective theolo- 
gians don’t deny this fundamental 
belief. However, one ought to won- 
der if Christians are shortchanging 
themselves when they claim that 
justification by faith simply refers 
to how someone gets saved and that 
this is what Paul laboured over in 
his letters. 

Ask any Christian to explain 
what the apostle Paul meant by the 
gospel, and the response is typical- 
ly immediate and straightforward: 
Paul meant, of course, that an indi- 
vidual is saved by faith alone, not by 
doing good works, 

Has the gospel become synony- 
mous with justification by faith? 
It seems that Luther himself drew 


Your Church 


What I like 


sense of who 


What Do You Like Best About 


COMPILED BY JENNIFER WEENIN 


everybody just kind of congregates around them and 
introduces themselves. There is a closeness to the 
church that you don’t find in other churches. 


NICOLE DEBOER, 3RD YEAR 
RENFREW HEBRON CRC, ON 


It’s a place that I can go back to, with supportive 
people that I know and grew up with and hav bonds 
with. It’s just a great community and a good place to 


RACHEL VANGEEST, 2ND YEAR 
REHOBOTH CRC, REXDALE, ON 


My favorite thing about my church is that they teach 
everything straight from the Bible. God’s word is the 
ultimate authority — not tradition, not emotions, but 


EVELIINA WASMUND, 1ST YEAR 
CROSS OF LIFE CHURCH, MISSISSAUGA, ON 


It’s a place where people really share their lives 
together, and you can be open and honest with 
them. Like, when someone’s got a problem and they 
can phone you at one in the morning; that’s really 
community to me: where you can really share and 

open your lives together. 


MATT PAMPLIN, STUDENT LIFE 
COORDINATOR — MEADOWCREEK 
COMMUNITY CHURCH, HAMILTON, ON 


What I find that is most importa 
is the shared sense of purpose an 
goal: fellowship and the commitme 


DAVID KUWABARA, 3RD Y 


Just that the church is a very welcoming 
friendly people, a lot of outreach 
good music program, too; I just find it 


SETH ENRIQUEZ, 1ST YEA 
PHILPOT MEMORIAL CHUCH, HA 


RICHARD GREYDANUS, 5 


FIRST CRC, HAMILT 
“ 


I like my church community because it 


goal that I can reach in the ye 


this equation. And the pervasive 
individualism and consumerism of 
postmodern culture only provide 
further impetus for persons to be- 
lieve that justification, in light of the 
overriding concern to secure a place 
in a Platonic heaven, is the focal 
point of Paul's letters. 

The aftereffects are revealing: 
Jesus may be easily demoted to just 
one personal saviour among many 
saviours, rather than the Lord of the 
cosmos; Paul and his Damascus en- 
counter are understood through the 
sixteenth-century grid of Luther’s 
subjective tower experience, to 
which all Christians searching for 
a gratifying spiritual encounter can 
look for inspiration; and pre-Pauline 
Judaism is a convenient example of 
how not to get saved. 

Of course, Paul seems to have 
been concerned with a lot more than 
an individual soteriology, and the 
gospel is certainly more compre- 
hensive in scope than our plural- 
istic culture is willing to applaud. 
Are new-perspective scholars on to 
something? Or shall stone-throwing 
commence? ¢ ® 
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Searching for a Christian Community in a World of Disconnectedness 


BY MIKEY ARCE 


“I give you a new commandment, 
that you love one another, Just as I have 
loved you, you also should love one an- 
other. By this everyone will know that 
you are my disciples, if you have love for 
one another.” ~John 13:34-35 


When you think of church, what 
comes to mind? Maybe you think of 
a cathedral, a high school, or even 
a movie theatre, Maybe you are re- 
minded of pews, chairs, standing 
up, sitting down, or a cup holder for 
your coffee. 

Having grown up in a Bolivian 
Roman Catholic Church (Iglesia 
Virgen Macarena—yes, just like the 
dance), I have been frustrated with 
what it means to be a part of the 
Body of Christ. I longed to make con- 
nections and form relationships, but 
most of all, I longed for real people. I 
remember knowing just a handful of 
people at this church, likely because 
they were my cousins. 

I don’t remember anyone help- 
ing my family when we were in 
desperate need of money or when 
we had family members who were 
very ill. Our priest once attended 
a Christmas dinner at my cousin’s 
house and started to smoke; my 
aunt, who had been very sick and 
could not be around smoke, polite- 
ly asked him to stop. The priest re- 
sponded by yelling at us and leaving 
the house in anger. Is this church? Is 
this community? 

I know that I am using extreme 
examples, as none of you have dealt 
with German priests named Carlos 
who smoke (or maybe some of you 
have?). My point is that the concept 
of community is not well fashioned 
anywhere. In the past few years of 
my life, I have wrestled with the 
concept of what Christ’s intentions 
for his church were. 

Similar questions have been 
posed in previous Crown  arti- 
cles, such as those that question 
Church in the Box’s validity as a 
real “church” (Vol. 21, Issue 4), 
and Caroline Bulk’s discussion of 
“Churchianity” (Vol. 22, Issue 7). 
So when I answer the question of 
what church is, I will draw from 


How will people know that we follow Jesus? When they see our big 
church buildings? By the amount of money collected as offerings? 
By the size of our congregation? Or even by looking at how 
“contemporary” our services are or how “correct” our doctrine is? 


both personal experience and the 
Bible. My hope is that the following 
discussion will raise questions here 
at Redeemer and that your concep- 
tions of “church” will be challenged. 
I hope to challenge myself with the 
teachings of Jesus and his modeling 
of the church, 

Where are we to look for exam- 
ples of how to live as the Body of 
Christ? All over the New Testament 
we find references as to what the 
Body of Christ should look like. 
Paul explains in Romans 12:5 that 
“so we, who are many, are one body 
in Christ, and individually we are 
members one of another.” He goes 
on to mention our different gifts and 
how we are uniquely created to fit 
into one body in Christ. Do you feel 
like you are a member of one an- 
other within your community? It’s 
something that I have only recently 
discovered. What does it mean to be 
a part of a Christ-centred communi- 
ty, to belong to one another, and to 
be a part of a community that prac- 
tises love? 

How will people know that we 
follow Jesus? When they see our big 
church buildings? By the amount of 
money collected as offerings? By the 
size of our congregation? Or even 
by looking at how “contemporary” 
our services are or how “correct” 
our doctrine is? Sometimes I find 
myself caught up in these lies. Jesus 
tells us clearly: if we love one anoth- 
er, people will know that we are his 
disciples. 

If we want to live as a true Jesus 
community, we should first look at 
the example that he set for us. When 
one looks at Jesus’ life with his dis- 
ciples, one sees a true community 
of people that included some fish- 
ermen, a tax collector, and even a 
zealot. The disciples were far from 
perfect; they were just average guys. 
But how did they start the biggest 
God movement in history? These 12 
guys messed up, denied Christ, and 


betrayed him! Yet they are a model 
of a true community of people that 
we should strive for. 

Community is the ultimate ex- 
pression of the Kingdom of God. 
Often, the word “fellowship” is used 
instead of community, Fellowship is 
not having juice and cookies after 
church, nor is it having small-talk 
with people you only see once a 
week. Fellowship is an intimate 
brotherhood; it is having a sense of 
fidelity and loyalty with others. 

God is community in Himself; He 
is the Son, the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit. God is in Himself what He 
desires us to be! We have different 
purposes, gifts, and abilities, and 
we all ought to work together so 
closely that people will say we are 
one. When we belong to a commu- 
nity of Christ, I would describe it as 
the closest thing to Heaven we will 
ever see in our fallen world. Rob Bell 
says that community is “bonding to- 
gether to create a new kind of soci- 
ety, where people share and cancel 
each other’s debts...and look out for 
each other.” 


I need community 

Is there a difference between 
community and church? Sometimes 
we substitute one for the other. The 
church where I grew up was an in- 
stitution, a formality, and a place 
where people pretended to be peo- 
ple they were not. It was a compla- 
cent place. We cannot have church 
without community. Community is 
what God is calling us toward, and 
it is more than an institution. 

I need community. I need a place 
where I can be real and honest about 
my life and seek God with people 
who are not afraid of being their im- 
perfect selves. Do you see this where 
you are at? Jesus didn’t come to cre- 
ate institutions and to set down 
ways to organize things; he came 
to start a movement. He is calling 
us to brotherhood and true loyalty, 


and he wants us to belong to one 
another in an intimate way. Church 
should be the greatest expression of 
this community. What kind of com- 
munity do you belong to? 

Acts 2 gives us an excellent ex- 
ample of what community should 
look like. Luke describes to us a 
community where people get to- 
gether in homes, take care of one 
another’s needs, and sell their pos- 
sessions to give to those who are 
in need, They spend time together 
in worship, with “glad and gener- 
ous hearts,” and they break bread 
together. When people have inten- 
tional community, lives are changed 
and people start experiencing what 
Christ meant for the church. 

One of the main metaphors the 
Bible gives regarding commu- 
nity is that of a flock of sheep. In 
John 10 we see the parable of the 
Good Shepherd, where Jesus is 
our Shepherd. Sheep can be dumb 
animals, and that’s a good analo- 
gy to make—but more important- 
ly, | would say that what sheep can 
do well is flock together. Have you 
ever seen sheep be individualistic? 
The sheep community is one we can 
learn from, 

Another community that 
Christians can learn from is the ho- 
mosexual community. Now, save 
your letters and hear me out. The 
homosexual community is one that 
really knows how to make people 
feel welcome and loved. Believe it or 
not, they are one of the minorities in 
the world, yet they somehow seem 
to impact everything around them. 
They are welcoming, accepting, and 
non-judgemental, and they know 
how to have community. Perhaps 
we can learn about community from 
other groups who are doing it better 
than we are. 

My community meets in down- 
town Hamilton in a small house at 
around 7 p.m. Looking around at 
these people, I see some who are in 


pain, some who have had bad days, 
and others who are having the best 
day of their lives. A few are tired 
with many kids, others are in bro- 
ken relationships, some are strug- 
gling to find a job, and others are 
not even Christians. 

Before we do anything else, we 
go around the entire room (any- 
where from 15 to 40 people) to sure 
we know how everyone is doing. 
If anyone has any needs to be ad- 
dressed, we get our minds togeth- 
er and immediately try to find ways 
we can help. One time, a person was 
suffering from a toothache but had 
no money to get it pulled —so we all 
contributed what we had and found 
enough to help him. Later on we 
discovered that someone was will- 
ing, to pull it at no cost, so we kept 
the money in a small pot for future 
needs, and we add to it every week. 
Whenever someone is in need, we 
use that money. We try to keep one 
another accountable in prayer and 
constantly grow together in our love 
for Christ. 

Community is not easy. I find 
that the newer someone is to our 
community, the fewer problems he 
or she seems to have. I don’t think 
that the person simply has less prob- 
lems—it just takes time for the new- 
comer to learn to be vulnerable with 
others. 

Here are some questions we need 
to ask of ourselves regularly: 

1) Are you a part of a community? 
2) Do you have someone you are ac- 
countable to? 

3) Are you actively and intentionally 
involved in your church? 

4) Do you have a church you would 
call home? 

5) Are you giving sacrificially? 

6) Do you feel that you have deep 
friendships with those around you? 
7) Do you participate in true fellow- 
ship? 

Maybe you can’t answer many of 
these questions, or maybe you are 
actively involved in a community 
right now. Wherever you are in your 
community, I hope we can all take 
this challenge to seek fellowship, 
seek Christ, and love one another 
so that others will know that we are 
disciples of Jesus. ¢ ? 


Keeping the Sabbath: Is It Merely a Tradition? 


Do both the Old and 
New Testaments 
command its 
observance? 


BY AMANDA EVERTS & 
ANDREA HENSEN 


We were recently discussing why 
we set apart one day every week to 
rest and attend church. Our inabil- 
ity to come up with a solid biblical 
answer made us curious: were we 
keeping Sunday worship just out of 
tradition, habit, or because our par- 


ents have always told us to do so? 


When we asked other Redeemer 
students what they thought of 
Sunday, a common response was 
that they attend church and do not 
buy anything op zondag, but they 
couldn't really explain why. Is there 
a biblical reason for keeping the 
Sabbath (i.e. a day of rest and wor- 
ship)? If there is, why is that day 
now Sunday, instead of Saturday? 


Remembering the Sabbath 

The principle of the fourth com- 
mandment established in the Old 
Testament is still applicable today. 
Isaiah 56:2-5 discusses Sabbath wor- 
ship. Verses 4-5 state: “For thus says 
the LORD: ‘To the eunuchs who keep 
my Sabbaths, choose what pleases 
me, and hold fast my covenant, even 
to them I will give in my house and 
within my walls a place and a name 
better than that of sons and daugh- 
ters; I will give them an everlasting 
name that shall not be cut off.’ “ 

In The Lord's Day, Dr. Joseph Pipa 
explains that Isaiah's referral to the 
eunuch shows that Sabbath practise 
would still be upheld in the New 
Testament. In Old Testament Law, 
eunuchs were not allowed to partici- 
pate in tabernacle and temple wor- 
ship (Deuteronomy 23:1). However, 
verse four implies that the New 


_ Testament Church would be more 
' inclusive; God allows others, such 
_ as eunuchs, into His house. Whether 


the promise in verse five is spiritual 
or physical, it still represents the im- 


portance of the Sabbath in the New 
Testament. 

Some Christians believe that, be- 
cause Christ has fulfilled the law, 
God no longer requires a day of wor- 
ship and rest. Matthew 5:17-18 states 
that Christ’s fulfillment of the law 
does not mean he got rid of it. Jesus 
says, “Do not think that I have come 
to abolish the law or the prophets; I 
have not come to abolish them, but 
to fulfill them. I tell you the truth, 
until heaven and earth disappear, 
not the smallest letters, not the least 
stroke of a pen, will by any means 
disappear from the law until every- 
thing is accomplished.” 

The New Testament is very clear 
that the ceremonial part of the law 
was abolished at Christ’s death. All 
the ceremonies of the Old Testament, 
including sacrifices and offerings, 
pointed to Christ. His death and 
resurrection eliminated the need 
for them. The curtain of the temple 
was torn in two, which signified 
that temple worship (i.e. worship 
that involved ceremonial sacrifices) 
had been accomplished in Christ 
(Matthew 27:51, Luke 23:45). 

Christ perfectly obeyed or fulfilled 
these ceremonies, as well as the moral 
law (i.e. the Ten Commandments). 
The New Testament does not indi- 
cate anywhere that the moral law 
was destroyed, unlike the ceremonial 
law that was annulled. In fact, Jesus 
states in John 14:15, “If you love me, 
you will keep my commandments.” 
Nowhere in this passage does Jesus 
indicate exclusive obedience to cer- 
tain commandments. Observance of 
the Sabbath day is just as important 
as the others, 

If none of what we have discussed 
thus far compels you to rethink the 
importance of the Sabbath day, con- 
sider the fact that the setting apart 
of one day in seven was established 
at creation. The creation account in 
Genesis 2;2-3 says: “And on the sev- 
enth day God ended his work which 
he had done, and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which 
he had done. Then God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it, be- 
cause in it he rested from all his 
work which God had created and 
made.” 

Could it be that the establishment 


of the Sabbath is a creational norm, 
rather than something that only the 
Israelites were called to obey? Even 
before the Ten Commandments were 
given, Sabbath-keeping was prac- 
tised. We can see this in Exodus 16: 
God gave the Israelites extra manna 
from heaven on the day before the 
Sabbath. This ensured that they 
would not have to collect manna on 
their day of rest. 

Later, in the Old Testament, God 
established the fourth command- 
ment, and He referred to this cre- 
ation ordinance as a basis for His 
people to keep the Sabbath day holy: 
“For in six days the Lord created the 
heavens and the earth, the seas, and 
all that are in them, but he rested 
the seventh day. Therefore the Lord 
blessed the seventh day, and hal- 
lowed it” (Exodus 


of the referral to the Sabbath obser- 
vance in verse nine, compared to his 
more general use of another term for 
Sabbath rest in the remainder of the 
chapter, shows that there is still a 
need for Sabbath observance while 
Christians await their eternal rest. 


Why on Sunday? 

If the Sabbath is something built 
into the structure of creation, then 
why is the church’s Sabbath now 
Sunday, rather than Saturday? If we 
believe that the principle of Sabbath 
worship is still in effect, we must 
search for the reasons the Christian 
church celebrates the Sabbath on 
Sunday. 

In The Resurrection: The Unopened 
Gift, Gerard Crispin points out that, 
when God gave the fourth com- 

mandment in 


20:11). Exodus 20 and 
Those who Inordertogrowand Deuteronomy 
would argue that 5, he told the 


the Sabbath com- 
mand was spe- 
cifically for the 


persevere as Christians, 
we need to refuel—to 
come back to God, to 


Israelites to keep 
the Sabbath day 
in remembrance 


Old Testament ee 5 of two — great 
Church cannot meditate on His Word, events: creation 
ignore that God and to learn more about 2n¢_ redemption 
established this 4 : (from bondage in 
principle right | Him Egypt). Christ's 
from the begin- resurrection was 


ning of creation. 
The fourth attrac intro- 
duced in the Old Testament carries 


over to the New Testam urch. 
Hebrews 4:9-10 is another passage 
that validates that there is still a day 
of rest for the people of God: “There 


remains, then, a Sabbath-r 
people of God; for anyone who en- 
ters God's rest also rests from his 
own work, just as God did from 
his. ” 

A discussion by Pipa ‘tea 
Chantry about this “Sabbath rest” in 
verse 9 indicates that it was original- 
ly written as sabatismos. Pi 
that this term “suggests as 
observance of that [eternal] 


an event that far 
surpasses both creation and Israel’s 
redemption. It was one of the most 
powerful acts of His creation, in the 
sense that He conquered sin and 
death. It was also a culmination of 
the Biblical process of redemption. 
What better way to celebrate this 
amazing act of God’s power than on 
the day that it occurred? 

Indeed, the New Testament shows 
that God’s church began to worship 
on Sunday. Early leaders of the New 
Testament Church, the apostles, 
who had been given God’s author- 
ity, gathered the believers together 
on the first day of the week. Acts 20:7 
states, “On the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to 
break bread, Paul, ready to depart 
the next day, spoke to them and con- 
tinued his message until midnight.” 

Compare this to 1 Corinthians 16: 
1-2, which states, “Now concern- 


_ ing the collection for the saints, as I 


™ nt have given orders to the church of 


Galatia, so you must do also: On the 
first day of the week, lay something 
aside, storing up as he may prosper, 
that there be no collections when I 
come.” 

These verses imply that the early 
churches did gather together on the 
first day and that they practised cer- 
tain acts of service and worship to 
God. This new day of worship still 
maintains the principle of setting 
one day aside out of seven to wor- 
ship God, while establishing a new 
pattern of days that does not reflect 
the Jewish ceremonial days. 

The New Testament Church re- 
ferred to Sunday as the Lord’s Day 
(New Bible Dictionary). Thus, the 
Church saw this day as a special 
and unique day of worship. Later, 
Christians followed the patterns of 
the early church, and Sunday be- 
came the new Sabbath day. 

Although this subject could be 
discussed further, we hope that 
what has been written will make 
you think about the importance of 
keeping Sunday as a day of wor- 
ship to God, as well as a day of rest. 
Isaiah 58:13-14 shows that God has 
promised a blessing for those who 
follow the principle of Sabbath- 
keeping. He states, “If you keep 
your feet from breaking the Sabbath 
and from doing as you please on my 
holy day, if you call the Sabbath a 
delight...then you will find your joy 
in the Lord, and I will cause you to 
ride on the heights of the land and 
to feast on the inheritance of your 
father Jacob. The mouth of the Lord 
has spoken.” 

Christians are like ships sailing 
through life. A ship can only load so 
many provisions at once. It cannot 
keep going without docking once in 
a while to refuel and load supplies. 
In order to grow and persevere as 
Christians, we also need to refuel— 
to come back to God, to meditate on 
His Word, and to learn more about 
Him. 

In his wisdom, God knew that hu- 
mans would be very busy in their 
daily lives. He has given us one day 
out of seven to replenish our faith— 
to learn more about Him and to feed 


on the promises of His Word in order 
to give us s for the other days 
of the week, @ 
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Molly Peacock’s Work a 
Medium for Reconciliation 


BY ANDREA LENNOX 


On January 20, Poet Molly Peacock 
told a small crowd of fifteen, who 
had gathered in the Boardroom to 
hear her read her poetry, that some 
people become writers because, for 
one reason or another, there is some- 
thing they need to say—something 
they were or are not allowed to say 
otherwise. 

Her poem “Anger Sweetened,” 
which came together upon contem- 
plating the image of a chocolate-cov- 
ered grasshopper, follows the theme 
of her turbulent childhood, having 
grown up in a situation that was, as 
she described it, “very masked.” For 
this reason, poetry allows her to say 
what she is feeling at any cost. The 
lyric poem focuses on the moment, 
and it transforms within that mo- 
ment; it does not exist in time, only 
in space. 

“The Shimmering Verge” is a one- 
woman show, initially presented in 
London, Ontario, that is complete 
with a set and professional light- 
ing. In this show, some of her most 
powerful emotions—and thus some 
of her most powerful pieces of poet- 
ry —are enacted. 

“Some people make things up....1 
write about the things of my life,” 
Peacock said when she discussed the 
things in life that have brought her 
to write poetry. She then read for her 
small crowd “Those Paperweights 
with Snow Inside,” taking a step 
back so that the occasional raising 
of her voice would not startle her lis- 
teners. The poem speaks of what it is 
like to betray feeling when you don’t 
want to but must, in order to save 
yourself and escape. 

Peacock grew up in the stormy at- 
mosphere of a broken home with an 
abusive father. She is content with 
her life, however. She said that the 
bad part of her life came first, fol- 
lowed by the wonderful and fulfill- 
ing part. Though she has had bad 
experiences, they have contributed 
to who she has become as a poet and 
as an individual. 

One person asked her: “Why po- 
etry instead of prose?” Her reply 
was that she writes poetry because 
she is interested in a certain intensi- 
ty of emotion. A lure of poetry, both 
to the reader and to the poet, is the 
intensity of emotion. That is why 


people read poems, not novels, at 
weddings and funerals. 

If you were among the audience 
listening to Peacock read, you surely 
caught her spark, liveliness, imagi- 
nation, and reflection as she brought 
her poetry to life. The first poem she 
read is titled “The Cliffs of Mistake.” 
This particular poem, she explained, 
is used to describe what it is like to 
know you are making a mistake as 
you make it, 

Peacock has a distinctive “poetry 
voice” that captivates her listeners 
with every word and metaphor. In 
her poem “The Lull,” which is about 
a blind date, she turns the image of 
a mangled possum into a lesson of 
looking harder at the things of life 
and what they consist of. By finding 
something profound in seemingly 
mundane experiences, she inspires 
people to interpret life in a differ- 
ent way. 

Peacock’s other readings included 
“Couple Sharing a Peach,” “Putting 
a Burden Down,” “Say You Love 
Me,” and “That Leaf.” Upon read- 
ing the latter poem, which is about 
change, Peacock turned her atten- 
tion towards the students in her 
audience and offered some advice. 
She believes that the most profound 
change in one’s life occurs during 
the time between entering universi- 
ty and graduating. This time in any- 
one’s life seems to connote a number 
of changes, and it was true for her as 
well. 

It was in university that Peacock 
found herself in a writing class 
whose professor was also a poet. 
She could identify with the language 
used in the class, and that is where 
she really got started writing, as she 
took another class with the same 
professor. Since the age of three, 
Peacock has had an inclination to- 
wards poetry; she presented her fifth 
grade calendar project as a poem, 
and she wrote off and on throughout 
high school. 

Only at one point did she mention 
being overwhelmed, sometime dur- 
ing university or soon after, when 
she got scared and thought she 
might want to be a “normal person” 
after all, because she did not know 
where her poetry would take her. 

Peacock was born in Buffalo, 
grew up in the United States, and 
visited Canada for the first time on a 


o 


high school exchange. She has writ- 
ten poetry and prose that have not 
only won her many awards, but also 
given her the opportunity to serve as 
the President of the Poetry Society 
of America. Her work has also led 
her to a big role in the “Poetry in 
Motion” program, which placed po- 
etry in subways and transit systems 
in New York City, 

As part of working out the uncer- 
tainty of becoming a poet, Peacock 
constructed for herself what she calls 
her “literary family.” This consisted 
of her contemporaries and role mod- 
els of the past who “are not blood 
relations, but heart and language re- 
lations, where you choose your own 
family.” 

Peacock is currently the poet-in- 
residence at the Cathedral of St. John 
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the Divine, where they have a Poet's 
Corner. When she was asked for her 
thoughts on the experience and how 
she came to hold the position, she re- 
plied that she “wants to find a way 
of life that is an admirable one.” 

She has studied many poets, in- 
cluding George Herbert and John 
Donne, two poets who have a con- 
nection to a physical spirituality that 
she identifies with. She is attached to 
religious ceremony in the same way 
that she is attached to formal poetry; 
it “anchors the world” for her. 

Committed to the idea of having 
expectations that are met, which is 
different from the way she grew up, 
Peacock loves being in a church and 
saying the words of a liturgy that 
thousands of people have said all 
over the world, and she recognizes 


. | write about the things of my life.” 
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the profound experience that it is. 
But, she said, her answers regard- 
ing religion and faith depend on the 
questions you ask her and the way 
you approach a situation. She noted 
that she can come off as “very left” in 
her politics. 

As a student in her quaint au- 
dience on Thursday afternoon, | 
found Peacock’s personality appeal- 
ing, filled with spontaneous laugh- 
ter that was complemented by a 
gentle smile and modesty. She is the 
kind of person that likes her poetry 
pinned on the fridge, because then 
she feels that it means something to 
somebody. It is difficult to simply 
sum up the experience of listening 
and watching Peacock read her po- 
etry, except to say that it is delight- 
ful. ¢ ® 


1. 
“Verily I say 
unto thee, This 
day thou shalt 
be with me in 


Paradise.” 


BY DR. TIMOTHY EPP 


166, 000. That’s the number of hits my 
Google search for “tsunami” yielded today. 
The word has rapidly gained new meaning, 
in part because of a generous but perhaps 
still inadequate outpouring of aid from na- 
tions around the world, as well as because 
of the images of people helplessly being 
washed away and the orphaned children 
who have been left behind. 

The images of this disaster have touched 
many aspects of our lives, including the 
world of popular culture. On Saturday, 
January 15, many of us tuned in to “Tsunami 
Aid,” an effort by our pop stars to generate 
financial aid for tsunami victims. Broadcast 
by NBC, the two-hour special featured cur 
rent media personalities including George 
Clooney, Bruce Willis, and Uma Thurman, 
and former Presidents George Bush 6r 
and Bill Clinton. I also saw performers 
Norah Jones, Eric Clapton, Elton John, and 
Madonna, as well as a few “where-are-they- 
now” personalities such as Tom Selleck, AS 
of January 18, NBC still hadn’t calculated the 
final donation total, but it predicted that it 
would be in the “tens of millions.” 

Canada’s answer to “Tsunami Aid,” 
the “Canada for Aid” telecast, featured 
home-grown artists such as Tom Cochrane 
(who also supports World Vision), Bruce 
Cockburn, Tragically Hip, and Sam Roberts, 
and raised over $4 million. A second 
Canadian event, the “Concert for Tsunami” 
(to take place in Calgary on January 31) will 
feature Sarah McLachlan, Barenaked Ladies, 
Chantal Kreviazuk, and Bruce Cockburn, The 
Canadian on-line music journal “Canoe” pre- 
dicts that “it will net a tidy six-figure sum.” 
Other artists making personal contributions 
include Linkin Park, Paul McCartney, Hilary 
Duff, Ricky Martin, and Celine Dion, 


So what do we make of this show of star- 
studded support? On the one hand, it’s great 
to see our pop stars give some of their earn- 
ings and donate their God-given talents to 
serve others. These are very influential people, 
and their show of aid and goodwill will hope- 
fully set a public example for others to follow. 

On the other hand, I have two concerns 
about mega-events such as Tsunami Aid. 
First, if we focus primarily on events such as 
this, we may forget that aid to tsunami vic- 
tims must not be restricted to a two-hour tele- 
vision program. Medical professionals have 
predicted disease outbreaks of epidemic pro- 
portions as tsunami victims continue to live in 
life-threatening, overcrowded, and filthy con- 
ditions, 

Second, in spite of the novelty of seeing 
our stars donate their time and energy, we 
must not let our celebrities do our giving for 
us. Sitting in front of the television watching 
“Tsunami Aid” constitutes an interesting eve- 
ning’s entertainment, but it does not negate 
our own call to be servants of God, working 
for healing and justice in the world over the 
long term. After the TV is turned off and our 
stars have gone home, the call to discipleship 
continues in its urgency. 

Please note the following upcoming 
events: 

Jacob Moon: January 29, Redeemer 
University College, Ancaster 

Josh Ritter: January 31, The Casbah, 
Hamilton 

Willie P, Bennett: February 20, The Casbah, 
Hamilton 

Sarah McLachlan; May 16, Copps Coliseum, 
Hamilton 

Please note that Jacob Moon and Martha’s 
Trouble have tentatively agreed to speak to the 
Sociology 355: Sociology of Popular Culture 
class later on this term. For more information, 


please email Dr. Epp at tepp@redeemer.on.ca. 


s 
“Verily I say 
unto thee 
this day, 
Thou shalt 


be with me in 
Paradise.” 
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Is Winning the Reason We Play Sports? 


Fans should 
embrace a more 
commendable 
impetus for cheering 
on their teams 


BY LOUIZANDRE DAUPHIN 


After sitting through our men’s 
varsity basketball team’s 82-50 
loss against the visiting team of 
Houghton College, I was remind- 
ed of the many negative comments 
that I have heard and read that per- 
tain to the performance of various 
varsity sports teams. 

The most recent remark that was 
shared with the entire school was 
made by Jacqueline Donkersloot in 
regards to the annual Calvin versus 
Redeemer hockey “rivalry”: “There 
is no reason that Redeemer should 
win; it would be ridiculous to ex- 
pect it.” 

Is it ridiculous to expect a win 
from our Redeemer athletes, or 
have we lost focus on sports in gen- 
eral? Have we settled for comments 
similar to those of Vince Lombardi 
and been duped into believing that 
“winning isn’t everything; it’s the 
only thing”? I certainly hope not. 

Before I go any further, I should 
come right out and say that I am 


also guilty of making negative com- 
ments about our varsity teams. 
Having come from McMaster 
University, which has had an ab- 
solutely dominant football team, as 
well as highly competitive basket- 
ball and volleyball teams, I find that 
it can be very easy to compare one 
school to the other and lose sight of 
why one should compete in sports in 
the first place. 

We should remember _ that 
Redeemer is a very small young 
school. It takes time to build a solid 
foundation on which to build a suc- 
cessful team, and this applies to the 
coaching staff and athletic facilities 
as well. We should be grateful that 
we actually have any sports teams, 
because most schools that are as old 
as I am don’t even have any teams, 
let alone any athletic facilities. 

Legendary World War II General 
Douglas MacArthur was once quot- 
ed as having said, “To dilute the 
will to win is to destroy the purpose 
of the game, There is no substitute 
for victory.” After some thought, I 
would argue that the will to learn 
(from victory or loss) should over- 
shadow the will to win. 

I spent many years training in 
various forms of Martial Arts, and 
my instructors always emphasized 
the importance of learning the les- 
sons found in a win or a loss. If you 
win, it’s a great feeling, but what do 
you learn from it that will help you 
in the next match or even in life? 


The same goes for the lessons that 
come with a loss. I’m not saying that 
there’s anything wrong with win- 
ning, but it is not the essence of any 
game; it merely provides a goal for 
either team or competitor to work 
towards. 

But above all this there is love for 
the game. Nobody twists the play- 
ers’ arms to suit up for a game, and 
if it were all about winning, and if 
our teams’ performances were as 
bad as people make them seem, 
then what incentive would the play- 
ers have to dedicate time to the hon- 
ing of their respective skills? It’s for 
the love of the game, and no matter 
how bad a loss, this cannot be taken 
away. It’s what keeps players and 
fans coming back for more. 

That brings me to my next point. 
Athletics is a great way to bring 
people together, and it has been 
disappointing to see the low atten- 
dance at Redeemer home games, 
especially for our women’s teams. 
Both our men’s and women’s teams 
train hard and would only be fur- 
ther encouraged to see people fill- 
ing the bleachers at games to cheer 
them on. 

Whether a team is winning or los- 
ing, a game is a great opportunity to 
get together with friends and even 
make new ones. With only a few 
home games left, it would be won- 
derful to see more support from 
the Redeemer community as our 
Royals compete in the West division 


Royals Cruise to Win Over Long-time Rivals 


Redeemer trumps 
Mohawk in 58-38 
victory 


BY JEREMY VISSER 


Hannah Flemming and Jenn 
Ranter know how it feels to just 
miss the playoffs. Last season they 
lost a point-differential tie-break- 
er to their across-town rivals, the 
Mohawk Mountaineers, for the final 
playoff spot in the Ontario College 
Athletic Association’s (OCAA) West 
Division. 

But the game on Tuesday, January 
18 was a different story, as the two 
all-stars led the Royals to a com- 
fortable 58-38 victory over the 
Mountaineers. Redeemer came out 
of the gate with energy, establish- 
ing a commanding 34-15 lead by 
halftime. With Redeemer controlling 


every aspect of the game, Mohawk 
coach Kelly Durham was left to 
throw her hands up in disbelief. 

“I love seeing their coach lose it,” 
Flemming said after the game. “It 
means that we are forcing them to 
play our game. This is really devel- 
oping into quite a rivalry.” 

With the game already in hand, 
the Royals cruised in the second 
half. Flemming and Ranter worked 
the two-woman game to perfection, 
at times looking as flawless as Steve 
Nash and Amare Stoudemire. When 
all was said and done, Ranter had 
15 points, whereas Flemming had 
racked up 13. Melanie Hotke had 
added eight, while Julie Honig and 
Emily Sadlier had chipped in with 
six apiece. 

Perhaps the most exhilarating play 
of the game came on a late end-to- 
end rush by Lindsay DeWaard, in 
which she drew the entire Mohawk 
defense to herself before dishing to 
Aileen Hovingh for an easy bucket. 


wants 


your 


Ranter was surprised by Mohawk’s 
effort. “I was expecting more,” she 
said. “Usually when these two teams 
meet, we both come ready to play. I 
don’t know if it was a lack of prepara- 
tion on their part, but we just seemed 
to have more of an edge tonight.” 

It was an all-around team effort 
for the Royals, who improved to 4- 
3 with the victory. Their record is all 
the more impressive considering that 
they began the season 0-2. With the 
loss, Mohawk dropped to 1-4. 

On Friday, January 21, the Royals 
took on Peterborough’s Sir Sandford 
Fleming in exhibition play. The team 
enjoyed an easy 66-31 win, with 
Hannah Flemming, Jenn Ranter, 
and Emily Sadlier leading the scor- 
ing with 11 points each. Coach Lorne 
McInnes gave the second string a 
chance to start the game, and they 
didn’t disappoint. 

Look to the next issue of The Crown 
for coverage of the OCAA All-Star 


Weekend, held on January 22. « ? 
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of the Ontario Colleges Athletic 
Association (OCAA). 

And in all honesty, our teams are 
not doing too badly. Our women’s 
basketball team is currently ranked 
number one in its division, and the 


men are ranked sixth. Both of our 


volleyball teams are seated third 
in their division, and the men’s and 
women’s soccer teams finished their 
seasons ranked at eighth and fourth, 
respectively. These rankings have a 
few older, larger schools looking up 


Matt Curry pounds home a spike over a George Brown 


to us, and it gives our teams the in- 
centive to one day reach the top. 

In closing, I would like to per- 
suade discouraged fans to focus on 
higher things than a team record 
and to enjoy the other opportuni- 
ties that games have to offer. And to 
the athletes and coaches: just keep 
working hard. Your hard work and 
dedication will pay off with time. As 
the teams grow and develop, prog- 
ress will be made, and there are al- 
ways people rooting for you. € # 


JOHN WHANG 


Huskies defender. The Royals moved into a first-place tie in the OCAA 
West Division with victories over the Huskies (25-21, 25-14, 28-26) and 
the Sheridan Bruins (25-17, 25-19, 25-15). Both the men’s and women’s 
teams host the Fanshawe Falcons this Friday. The women play at 6 
p-m. and the men hit the court at 8 p.m. 


JENN RANTER 


Jenn Ranter is currently leading 
the OCAA West division with 15.6 
points per game. She has helped 
lead the Royals to a 4-3 record and 
second-place in the very compet- 
itive division. Ranter is a leader 
on the court and has been a driv- 
ing force for a young and talented 
Royals team. 


Sport: Basketball 

Year: 3 

Height: 5’10” 

Position: Forward 

High School: London 
Christian 


District 


Favorite Sport to Play (besides 
basketball): Volleyball 

Favorite Sport to Watch: Hockey 
Favorite Athlete: Rich 
VanderWier 

Comment about Rich 
VanderWier: “He's such a com- 
mitted student” [said sarcasti- 
cally}. He has a wicked ability to 
hold the [volleyball] team togeth- 
er” [said seriously]. 


Player Profiles 


BY ay SIEGER 


RICH VANDERWIER 


Rich VanderWier’s 4.8 points 
per game are good enough to 
rank him first in the OCAA West 
division and second in the prov- 
ince. VanderWier is also leading 
the province in service aces per 
game, amassing 19 aces in only 26 
games. He has been a true leader 
on a very young volleyball team, 
and he has helped them achieve a 
5-3 record and a tie for the lead in 
the OCAA West. 


Sport: Volleyball 

Year: 3 

Height: 6/1” 

Position: Power 

High School: Smithville 


Favorite Sport to Play (besides 
volleyball): Baseball 

Favorite Sport to Watch: 
Basketball 

Favorite Athlete: Dustin 
Vanhouwelingen 

Comment about Jenn Ranter: 
“She's a very outspoken person.” 
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6. Duo 

9. Tortilla chip dip 
14. Drying rack 
15. Tear 

16. Hag 

17. Consider ab- 
stract real 

18. Beer 

19. Exalt 

20. Tall flower 

22. Humid 

23. Total 

24. Against, in the 
South 

26. Round 

30. Adorning 

34. Prize 

35. Blackout 

36. Actress West 
37. Sub shop 

38. Ciphers 

39. Smidgens 

40. Squid’s defense 
41. Summer fabric 
42. Toe 

43. Distribution 
45. Indiana team 
46. Pleasant 


http://www.cpwire.com 


47. Soda brand 
48. “Credit or __?” 
58. Adam’s lady 
59. Live 

60. Unclear 

61. Do wrong 

62. Stars’ stage 
63. Donkeys 

64. Fox character- 
istic 

65. Proclaims 


DOWN 

1. Drinking estab- 
lishments 

2. Stead 

3. Emerald isle 

4. British appliance 
brand 

5. Earth 

6. Setline 

7. Trickery 

8. Surgery 

9. Nicholson char- 
acter 

10. Close by 

11. Not short 

12. Industrial 
Dance artist 

13. Ethereal 

21. Ancient 

25. Weapons 

26. More than one 


“Nudity’s all relative.” 


radius 

27. Track star, 
“Jesse” 

28. Conversations 
29. State university 
in RI 

30. Hindu woman’s 
garment 

31. Picture 

32. Zenith opposite 
33. Notable ex- 
ploits 

35. Without bound- 
aries 

38. Adamine 

39. Spasm 

41. Laities (freebie) 
42. Expert 

44. Individual 

45. Dads 

47. Small 

48. Prima donna 
49. Periods of time 
50. Purses 

52. Wrong 

53. Surnai 

54. Rend 

55. Dutch cheese 
56. Looks 


SOLUTION ON PAGE 3 


— Anton Donkersloot 


traveller or North Carolinian 
suburbanite? 
The truth is out there. 


Revealed to be a Fraud 


Students warned to be 
wary of Mikey Arce’s 
wild claims 


BY SAM FRISK 


Mikey Arce is from Bolivia. For as long as I 
have known him, this has been an undeniable 
fact. Everyone who has met him can recount at 
least one outrageous story about his mysteri- 
ous South American homeland. The time has 
come, however, to finally bring to light the 
scandalous truth. 

Arce has never been to Bolivia, South 
America. Everyone’s favourite Bolivian is ac- 
tually from the city of Bolivia, North Carolina. 
To be certain that the claim that Arce has been 
scandalously misleading us all along is accu- 
rate, let us quickly investigate the truth of a 
mere handful of the stories he has told. 

1) In Bolivia, anyone can be a doctor. Arce once 
got an operation from his neighbourhood butcher. 
A quick online search reveals that there are a 
number of professional medical practices avail- 
able in the country of Bolivia. There are univer- 
sities to train doctors and nurses to deal with 
some of the unique health concerns in the re- 
gion, and intensive study is required before 
one is able to practice medicine. Arce may be 
basing this story on campfire stories that he 
heard as a child while camping with the Boy 
Scouts. 

2) In Bolivia, bread is very scarce and can only 
be purchased by selling the baker a finger. The baker 
is often willing to perform the amputation himself 

for free. See the first question regarding medi- 
cally hazardous procedures. Also, one would 
think that, before attempting to befuddle his 
fellow students, Arce would check some key 
facts first. The common currency of Bolivia is 


Photography Contest _ 


Shutterbugs (beginners): 
Categories: City Life, Nature, Food 


Advanced: 
© Categories: Out of Place, City Life, 
Unique People 


All pictures must be original and digital 
pictures must be printed out. Maximum 
of one submission per category. 


Winning pictures will be published in 
The Crown. 


known as the Boliviano. It is valued at rough- 
ly 6.8 Bolivianos to the Canadian dollar and 
is widely accepted by all vendors, merchants, 
and government agencies. At no time are body 
parts considered legal tender. 

3) In Bolivia, air travel is an unsafe, nay, sui- 
cidal means of travelling about. Any instance of air 
travel is certain to result in excessive vomiting and 
other bodily dysfunctions. Bolivian pilots often take 
off without checking their fuel status, frequently 
resulting in hasty landings in unusual locations. 
Although the United States Department of 
State does issue a handful of warnings as to the 
safety of visiting Bolivia, they are largely lim- 
ited to the avoidance of public protests and the 
danger of street crime. There are no warnings 
whatsoever as to the danger of flying in and 
around the country. Several reputable airlines 
fly in and out of the country with exemplary 
safety records, 

4) In Bolivia, there is a secretive man who lives 
in a closet and makes keys for anyone who asks. Any 
key for any door in Bolivia can be created for the 
right price. Payment can be delivered in cash, credit 
card, or internal organ. While impossible to com- 
pletely investigate, this story appears entirely — 
unfounded and absurd. This is clearly a ludi- 
crous creation of Arce’s imagination, designed — 
to beguile his gullible classmates. 

5) Arce cuts his own hair and has been on the roof 
of the school. Both of these stories are likely true. 
However, they have nothing to do with Bolivia 
and merely speak to the eccentricity of his na- 
ture. Any veracity to these reports should not 
be taken as confirmation of his reports about 
Bolivian life and culture. 

For far too long, Arce has been able to pull 
the wool over our eyes. It is time for people to 
seek out the truth for themselves, wherever 
untruth and misdirection may appear likely. 
South American traveller or North Carolinian 


“How is that possible? 
Either you're nude or 
you're not!” 

— Matt McKenna, 
alumnus 


Picked last in 
sports? 
So were they. 


On learning of the 
studious Rich Greydanus’ trip to a high-rolling 
conference in Washington D.C: “Who would 


have thought that reading could get you to the 
White House?” 
— Matt McKenna, alumnus 


“Why do you wear a pocket knife?” 
— David Fitzgibbon 
“To punish any students who ask stupid ques- 
tions.” 
— Professor Raymond Louter 


The Institute for Christian Studies is a graduate school in interdisciplinary 
philosophy offering students a unique experience of academic community 


INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN STUDIES 
Christian Graduate Education 
www. icscanada.edu 


“The other hobbits look a little peculiar, but 
Rosie’s a dish!” — Dr. Doug Loney 


